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mMCOMNES TTT) TIONAL Sociology is a part of the field of 
applied sociology. A literature of educational 
E sociology is rapidly developing. To be worth 
while it needs the foundation of a solid soci- 
wummoumuntg Ologv. The opinions of men who are primar:'y soci- 
ologists, and the educational bearing of their 
writings, have significance for students in this field. 
Such is the purpose of the present discussion. We 
are interested in the views of these men not as individuals but as 
sociologists. We want to know the place of education as they see 
it in the whole movement of society. We are concerned with their 
educational conclusions as parts or outgrowths of their sociological 
systems. 
Our present study will be limited to the writings of four Amer- 
ican sociologists, Lester F. Ward, Charles H. Cooley, Arthur J. 
Todd and Charles A. Ellwood.?. Each of these will be the subject 
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1 These four have been selected because each gives much attention to education as a 
social factor. Of course profitable studies along the same lines could be made of the work 
of Ross, Small, Giddings, and other eminent sociologists. 
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of one article and a fifth will deal with a summary and some sug- 
gestions for an educational sociology. While Ward’s contribution 
is no longer new, it has had much influence on more recent writings 
along this line. 


Lester F. Warp. 


In 1883 Ward published, in two volumes, Dynamic Sociology. It 
remains his greatest work although followed by other significant 
volumes, especially Psychie Factors in Civilization, 1893, Out- 
lines of Sociology, LS98, Pure Sociology, 1903, and Applied So- 
ciology, 1906. His educational views are expressed at most length 
in the second volume of Dynamic Sociology and in Applied Soci- 
ology. But his copious references to education and constant as- 
sertion that it alone is the means to human progress are found 
throughout his sociological writings covering a period of thirty 
years. That faith in education as the social panacea remained 
undimmed until the close of his life is evident in a number of 
letters and addresses published near the end of “Glimpses of the 
Cosmos,” an autobiography on his literary carrer, in six volumes. 
In volume six of the series is printed an address called ‘Education 
and Progress,” which is a partial summary and reiteration of his 
educational doctrine. It was given at Oxford in 1909. 

The sociologist like the poet lives in the house by the side of the 
road as the race of men go by. What we call sociology isa study 
of the social procession. It has to do with a group that is moving. 
Is it a progressive movement in the direction of a desired goal, or 
mere drift? Does social evolution necessarily bring higher con- 
ditions of life, in other words, is progress inevitable?. Is the pes- 
simism expressed recently in a cosmopolitan daily, “The world is 
like a squirrel in a revolving cage going nowhere with great rapid- 
ity,” justified of the social process in general? How significant 
is the human will in the process? How far can we hope to de- 
termine our social destiny? These are problems for the sociologist. 

Volume one of Dynamic Sociology has to do with the evolution 
of the physical world and with man as the product of natural 
forces. Man’s consciousness was at first a negligible factor in his 
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evolution. But the evolutionary process in producing the mind of 
man, capable of unlimited adaptation, marked him off as distinct 
and superior to the rest of nature. Man has become conscious of 
the movement of which he is a part. He looks about and finds 
it is possible within limits to understand and direct the process. 
The human will, therefore, enters as a factor, and the process be- 
comes at least in part self-directive. This is a matter of the utmost 
importance. Man’s social destiny is in his own keeping. Ward 
urges unceasingly the possibilities to come from the conscious 
direction of social processes, and the superiority of conscious over 
unconscious control, a point of view of great significance in the 
history of thought. From this point we have to consider the place 
of man’s knowledge and of his conscious effort in the social process. 

Ward concluded that the end of life is happiness, that such is 
what men individually and collectively seek. He was unquestion- 
ably influenced by the ethics of Utilitarianism. But with Ward 
it is less a matter of the individual happiness quest than in the 
earlier utilitarian writings. He is concerned with the collective 
organization of happiness, hap ..ess for all by combined social 
effort. 

The problem throughout volume two of Dynamic Sociology con- 
cerns what the author calls conation, which may be defined as 
striving, or more particularly, intelligent striving. We have al- 
ready seen that man strives after happiness. But any direct pur- 
suit of happiness is barren of results. There is a series of more 
immediate ends necessary as means to collective happiness, the 
ultimate goal. Happiness is reached by a series of steps each lead- 
ing directly to the next. These are Education, Knowledge, 
Opinion, Action, Progress and Happiness. Education is therefore 
the initial means in the organization of happiness. The formula 
might be abbreviated to read: Education is essential to the spread 
of knowledge and therefore to the creation of that dynamic public 
opinion which alone can result in progress in the direction of or- 
ganized happiness. As Professor Ellwood puts it: “Ward saw 
clearly that the social life of man is of a nature of a developing 
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social mind; that to control action we must control opinions, be- 
liefs, ideas and standards.” 

Education is then the basal condition of progress. Not only is 
education the initial step but with it accomplished all the others 
follow automatically. Ward’s sublime faith in education as the 
means to social welfare is shown in a passage in Applied Sociology. 
Four of the terms of the series leading to the organization of happi- 
ness, he says, are practically beyond the reach of social action, and 
“only in the first term, education, do we find anything tangible, 
anything upon which society can directly lay hold and exert its 
power to change, modify and improve. But it was also found that 
the entire series of means are so related and dependent, each upon 
the immediately antecedent one, that whatever affects any one 
affects all above it, so that it is not necessary to apply force to any 
of the intermediate terms, as the force applied to the most remote 
term is communicated automatically through the entire series and 
ultimately expends itself without loss in transmission upon the end 
itself. The rude comparison made of a row of bricks stood on 
end, of which it is only necessary to touch the first one to see them 
all fall in succession, is a perfect illustration of the process and 
one within the comprehension of all.”? Let fall the brick of edu- 
vation and humanity may be expected to move on in happy pro- 
cession. 

Education is the sole means to economic reform. Ward dis- 
played impatience with projected social and economic reforms 
not preceded by educational changes. Social reform other than by 
educational means is a chimera. ‘‘There can be no equality and no 
justice, not to speak of equity, so long as society is composed of 
members equally endowed by nature, only a few of whom possess 
the social heritage of truth and ideas resulting from the laborious 
investigations and profound meditations of all past ages, while 
the great mass are shut out from the light that human achieve 
ment has shed upon the world. The equalization of opportunity 
means the equalization of intelligence, and not until this is at- 
tained is there any virtue or any hope in schemes for the equaliza- 

1 Applied Sociology, p. 280. 
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tion of the material resources of society.”* Earlier passages ex- 
press the same idea. “It is high time for socialists to perceive 
that as a rule they are working at the roof instead of the founda- 
tion of the structure they desire to erect. The distribution of 
knowledge underlies all social reform. So long as capital and 
labor are the respective symbols of intelligence and ignorance the 
present inequity in the distribution of wealth must continue.’’* 

The world’s intellectual heritage belongs to all men. Ward 
makes the strongest plea for a general diffusion of knowledge. 
“In the administration of the social estate the first and principal 
task is to hunt up all the heirs and to give each his share. But 
every member of society is equally the heir to the entire social 
heritage, and as we have already seen, all may possess it without 
depriving any of any part of it. And as the social heritage con- 
sists of the knowledge that has been brought into the world, this 
task is nothing less than the diffusion of all knowledge among all 
men.’’* 

All knowledge among all men sounds like the old doctrine of 
pansophism; but it is not that because it has reference, not to 
complete knowledge of the universe, but to the intellectual in- 
heritance already enjoyed by the fortunate. It includes the 
sciences of astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, psychology and 
sociology, under which, says Ward may be grouped all the facts 
and phenomena in the universe known to the mind of man. All 
persons are not supposed to attain equal knowledge of the details 
of these several sciences, but all should become acquainted with 
their general truths. 

What the world especially needs, says Ward, is a new faith in 
the power of scientific education, a faith as deep and powerful 
as that inspired by religious creeds in the past. Likewise we 
need to understand that the ends of progress are certainly at- 
tainable, through the utilization of the material and social forces 
which exist in nature. 


2 Ibid, p. 281. 
3 Dynamic Sociology, II, p. 598. 
4 Applied Sociology, p. 307. 
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Does genius always become known? Is it not rather subject 
to opportunity, and therefore is it not probable that the genius 
which remains latent is vaster in amount by far than that which 
becomes known? Ward opposed vigorously the conclusions ex- 
pressed by Francis Galton in his studies of hereditary genius. 
According to Galton genius is very certain to assert itself. It 
tends to be irrepressible. In this view environment is a negligible 
factor in the assertion of genius. Like murder genius “will out.” 
Moreover, says Galton, when any man attains a high reputation it 
is excellent proof that he has high native ability. 

Ward did not deny the worth of evidence which Galton sub- 
mitted to prove that genius may be hereditary. But he urged 
that Galton was mistaken in his collateral thesis that actual genius 
is the only genius. Hidden among the people is an amount of 
genius far greater than that familiar to the world. It remains 
latent. Genius is not irrepressible. It requires opportunity to 
bring it out. Ward admits that human achievement has been the 
work of a very small number of individuals, but, “How many 
such minds there may be at any given time it is impossible to 
determine because those that are known to exist are only such as 
have been permitted by environment to assert themselves. Great 
men then are the mentally endowed who have had a chance to 
use their talents. There is reason to believe too that this is only 
' The treasures 


of the earth are segregated and exist only in rare spots, while the 


a small percentage of those who possess talents.” 


treasures of human genius are somewhat uniformly distributed 
and there is no region which, if properly worked, will not yield 
them.’’* 

Ward is undoubtedly correct in criticising the manner of Gal- 
ton’s conclusions. Galton did mistake the high position of public 
functionaries for superior ability, and like coins took them at their 
stamped rather than at their intrinsic value. From Galton’s well 
known study of the Judges of England, to whom as eminent 


1 Applied Sociology, p. 133. 
2 Ibid, p. 227. 
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office holders he reputed genius, Ward deduces that their “great- 


ness” is due almost wholly to their positions. Reflection upon the 
subtle analysis required to distinguish hereditary elements from 
environmental effects shows the navieté of Galton’s method. 

That those who manifest talent are but a small percentage of 

those who might do so, and that human genius is somewhat evenly 
distributed among all classes is not a mere assumption with Ward. 
He submits proof. Chapter IX which comprises nearly one third 
of the contents of Applied Sociology contains an elaborate and 
detailed study of the effects of environment in producing dis- 
tinguished men. It is based on investigations by Odin, Candolle, 
Jacoby, Galton and others. The percentage of the eminent in a 
given area is shown to be affected by density of population. near- 
ness to cultural centers, and other educational and economic ele- 
ments present as environmental factors. The investigation is 
centered in France but it includes also England, Germany, Italy 
‘and Spain. We have space here only for conclusions. Ward’s 
conclusion is that ninety-eight per cent of the men of talent of 
France, and only slightly less in the four other countries, were 
provided in their youth with ample educational facilities. And 
only about two per cent of those who became eminent succeeded in 
struggling up to distinction after a limited or wholly neglected 
early education. 

And again in discussing the resources of society, the “‘unworked 
mines” of talent among the masses, Ward concludes that only ten 
per cent of these resources have been developed. Another 
ten per cent are somewhat developed. There remains eighty 
per cent as yet almost wholly undeveloped. The task of 
applied sociology is to show how the latent four-fifths of mankind 
can be turned to account in the work of civilization. Ward in- 
sists that talent and genius are distributed throughout the ranks 
of the uneducated in the same numerical proportion as among the 
“city born, the opulent, the nobility, and the academicians,” and 
also that a well organized system of education would increase 
fecundity in “dynamic agents of society” or social leaders, at least 


one hundred fold. ~ Af 
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If it is claimed that the above calculation is not based upon 
American conditions it is easy to reply that in America even few- 
er men of distinction have emerged. While we have had a large 
crop of so called “self made” men, the average of these is after all 
not very well made, and usually fails in appreciation of higher 
humanitarian values. 

Genius however is relative. From Ward’s lengthy discussion of 
distinguished men it should not be inferred that he was obsessed 
with the superman idea, as Galton appears to have been. Quite 
the contrary. Genius he held to be entirely relative. There are 
gradations in everything and likewise in genius. There are 
all conceivable degrees of genius. A dweller on our central 
plains hears only of a few great mountains in the West, 
He learns the names of the high peaks in the geography texts. 
The fact is, there are whole ranges of mountains almost as high, 
and many more of lesser height but of the same compositon and 
shape. For many reasons the latter may be the more valuable. So 
it is with human ability. 

Ward’s principle of “intellectual egalitarianism,” a term he in- 
vented, was the theme of his Oxford address, 1909. He main- 
tained that there is no difference in the native capacity of man- 
kind so far as social classes are concerned, that the brain power 
is the same at the various levels, and that even the lowest serfs and 
slaves have had the same potential powers and faculties as those 
who have controlled and exploited them. Inequality among in- 
dividual minds he readily conceded, but maintained that much 
of this inequality is but apparent and is best interpreted by the 
term “intellectual individuality.” 

Criticisms of Ward’s views are easy to make. Perhaps he un- 
derestimated the interdependence of institutions. He may not 
have appreciated well enough the organic conception of society, 
and so failed to see the reciprocal relation of forces operative in 
the social process. An illustration of this is his professed non-in- 
terest in social and economic reforms unless preceded by education 
as the initial step. It may be argued that direct attempts at 
social, economic and political reforms may themselves be the very 
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best means of educating the people in such matters. And with 
social reforms secured, the task of education itself is easier. Still 
his conclusion is in the main correct. Stability in social reform 
is certainly dependent on changes in ideas, standards and values 
The experience of Boards of Health in our large cities furnishes 
an illustration of this kind. They have usually been invested with 
large powers which they found impossible to use unless preceded 
by extensive educational propaganda. 

A second criticism is in the narrowness of his definition of 
education. He considered the problem of education to be the 
universal distribution of the extant knowledge of the world. It is 
so stated in Dynamic Sociology and accepted unchanged in later 
works. Social participation as an educational factor is lacking. 
We do not believe today that mere diffusion of knowledge assures 
effective citizenship. And what is the kind of knowledge to be 
distributed? Although Ward included sociology as one of the 
six sciences in his hierarchy, there is little emphasis upon appreci- 
ation of social knowledge as we have begun to use the term. For 
instance, he defined Progress as “success in harmonizing natural 
phenomena with human advantage,” and Dynamic Opinion as 
“correct views of man’s relation to the universe.” Ward’s em- 
phasis upon the mastery of nature is in fact a reflection of nine- 
teenth century natural science. While we admit that man’s con- 
quest of nature and his knowledge of natural phenomena have re- 
acted powerfully upon human affairs, nevertheless the problems 
of applied sociology have to do less with the relations of man to 
the universe than with the relations of man to man. 

On the other hand it may be urged in favor of Ward’s position 
that in nature he included social forces. But in contrast to the 
physical environment they represent a division of nature over 
which man has attained little control, due in part to their com- 
plexity and obseurity. “He has made the winds, waters, fire, 
steam and electricity do his bidding. . . One field alone re- 
mains unsubdued. One class of natural forces still remains the 
play of chance, and from it instead of aid, he is constantly re- 
ceiving the most serious checks. This field is that of the social 
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forces, of whose nature man seems to possess no knowledge, whose 
very existence he ignores, and which he consequently is powerless 
to control.”! This may explain Ward’s lack of emphasis upon 
social education. Knowledge of a social character was not at hand 
to be taught. He certainly did recognize the need of social science 
in human affairs. He urged that legislators, administrators, 
judges and all dealing practically and directly with social forces 
be students of sociology and also seek the assistance of the social 
expert in their work. But he admitted with regret that there was 
scarcely to be found a book on sociology that would afford useful 
principles for their guidance; in fact that the study of society 
was still where physics and chemistry were in the fifteenth century. 

In conclusion some outstanding contributions will be briefly 
summarized. Ward’s emphasis upon the vast possibilities which 
lie in a conscious rational direction of human affairs, upon the 
superiority of conscious over unconscious control of the social 
process, was mentioned as a striking addition to the history of 
thought. 

That education is the main agency for the realization of social 
ideals is a conception which of course does not begin with Lester 
F. Ward. It is at least as old as Plato’s Republic. It was asserted 
by Turgot in the middle of the eighteenth century. But none have 
expounded the doctrine with more ardent mastery than Ward. 
Education is shown to be man’s supreme method and opportunity 
if he could control his social destiny. He therefore struck an im- 
portant note in the new science of sociology. If education is the 
vital factor in the social process, as Ward maintained, the soci- 
ologists may well make it the object of profound consideration. 
The researches of the specialist into social problems and processes 
contribute greatly to defining the teacher’s work. Their aid in the 
development of scientific education will be immense. And Ward is 
unquestionably correct in his thesis. Our optimism concerning 
the future of the race lies wholly in education. It lies in fact in 
the successful working of an educational scheme far more compre- 
hensive than any thing so far contemplated. 


1 Dynamic Sociology, I, p. 35. 
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None have emphasized more than Ward the latent qualities 
of human nature and the latent abilities of the masses. While in 
enlightened countries there may be only a completely “submerged 
tenth,” he says, there is also only a completely emerged tenth, 
and there is no valid reason why the other partly emerged 
eight-tenths should not completely emerge. What if a very much 
larger portion of the material means of the world were applied to 
develop these “unworked mines” of society ? What if it became the 
main interest of men individually and collectively to elicit the 
latent qualities of all human minds in the direction of a common 
fund of good? The possible results are dazzling to the imagina- 
tion. The conditions imposed upon the human race do not pre- 
clude the attainment of an ideal order of society. The City of 
God may be realized increasingly. The problem is that of elicit- 
ing the latent, and of organizing it. 


Winter Hope 


Dreams of rich dyes warm the pure, snowy hollows, 
That weave for the poet a color-song sweet,— 
Spirit of sunshine and flowers that follows 
The earth’s—the heart’s—winter, howe’er the storms beat. 


I love, when the cold clouds of wintertime lower, 
To gaze on the landscape that murky mists dim, 
Where neutral and russet the leafless woods tower 
O’er white hills that sweep the horizon’s dull rim; 


And fancy strange music, where minor chords meeting 
In beautiful sadness die dreary away, 

Through whose mournfulness still a glad measure is beating, 
The footsteps of summer approaching the day. 


Yes—summer is coming,—her rose-breath is creeping 
Across our chill path, so slow, yet so sure! 
Yes —what is thy feeble foreboding, thy weeping, 
To Nature’s bright system, her joys that endure? 
HELEN Cary CHADWICK. 
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A New Message on the Teaching of Business 
English 


SHERWIN Copy, Curcaco. ILL, 


gummommn? N SPITE of all that has been written and spoken 
= = on the subject of business English, the problem has 
5 I S up to the present time been only partially solved. 
z After all the laborious drilling which the hard-work- 
| ing teacher gives, the most troublesome words are 
2 = still misspelled, and the worst of it is that they are 
= = often so common that even one of them habitually 
oF 2M INE 


misspelled will dot the pupil’s writing all too freely 
not with misspelled words but with a misspelled word. When the 
misspelling of some common word has become deeply ingrained in 
a human system it takes a powerful lot of teaching to get it cor- 
rected. The same applies to the common points of punctuation 
on which we all ought to agree, and the common points of grammar 
which it is a disgrace for any of us to get wrong. When I first 
thought of compiling a little book on the grammar of everyday 
speech [ amused myself by collecting flagrant illustrations of viola- 
tions of all the common rules from the letters of school superin- 
tendents, of which I happened to be receiving many in the cor- 
respondence job I was holding down. I certainly became convinced 
that knowing all the rules by heart is no guarantee against violat- 
ing them in habit and practice. 

Private schools usually do not follow the proceedings of the 
National Education Association, since they feel that they must 
deal with practical conditions in a thoroughly practical way. But 
when a theorem of pure science has veen worked out to the actually 
practical point, the private schools are nearly always the very first 
to adopt this practical application of a newly discovered principle, 
and so become the leaders in educational reform. Dr. Claxton, 
the Commissioner of Education, once told me in a very emphatic 
manner that he valued private schools above public for their in- 
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variable leadership in working out new educational ideas when 
they have once been reduced to real practical utility. They have to 
do it to survive the competition of the public school, and so long as 
they continue to be educational leaders in working out new prac- 
tical methods they will continue to be superior to any competition 
that any public school system can possibly develop. Today a new 
educational idea in the teaching of English has been worked out 
by anumber of educators connected with the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Association, and after 
five years it is about ready for useful application. To me it 
seems a marvelous thing in its extreme simplicity and its extreme 
effectiveness. It will be found in academic form in the reports of 
the committees on Economy of Time in Teaching, and Economy of 
Time in Learning, of which the chairman of the latter is Prof. 
Ernest Horn of the University of Iowa. I commend to you this 
summary of the methods of learning spelling, contained in the 
yearbook of the Society for Educational Research (I think for the 
year 1918), where the essence of the method is fully illustrated. I 
myself became interested first by the report on spelling in the year- 
book of the same society distributed at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at Cincinnati in 1915 (the yearbook for 
1914), where there was a summary of the investigations as to what 
words are most commonly used and in general exactly what the 
letter writing vocabulary is. The most notable of these investiga- 
tions was that of Prof. Franklin Jones of the University of South 
Dakota, who had tabulated 15,000,000 words of children’s composi- 
tions, which had been especially written to draw out and exhaust 
their vocabularies. There were 56 to over 100 different composi- 
tions, written by each of 1050 school children in all the different 
grades, and a list of all the words used more than once numbered 
4532—a working vocabulary which I consider about the finest I 
have ever seen. R. C. Eldredge, a factory manager in Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., also tabulated all the words in 270 different news- 
paper articles by over 200 different writers, and found in all only 
6002, of which a good many were used only once. I cite these two 
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investigations as typical of many. There was a very good one 
later on errors of grammar. 

Now I am not going to burden you with the technical details of 
the way the new idea has worked out, painfully, expensively, 
over a period of years. I feel proud of the fact that I myself put 
over $3,000 into pure investigation without seeing where I was 
coming out; but now it begins to look as if it were the best in- 
vestment I ever made in my whole life. 

There is space only for me to tell something about the 
practical working system which I am now using in a correspond- 
ence course sent out from Rochester, N. Y., the actual practical 
results of which far surpass even my own dreams. The class of 
people who are taking this course is the most miscellaneous I ever 
saw in my life, including Harvard students at Harvard, Harvard 
graduates in businesss, a lady of 80, a girl of 15, 
women who are wives at home, trained nurses, business managers, 
and their clerks and their stenographers. It is just as motley a 
crew as any or all of you find yourselves faced with, in any or all 
your classes. 

The only thing in the minds of these people is a suspicion that 
they don’t spell, punctuate or use words correctly, and make bad 
breaks in grammar when they open their mouths. I say they have 
only a suspicion. In that I am more fortunate than you often are, 
for I know very well that many of your pupils haven’t even got a 
suspicion. But a suspicion is a fleeting thing, and if it isn’t 
promptly confirmed it flies away and the old, self-satisfied assur- 
ance returns. Until that assurance is knocked on the head with a 
blackjack, there is no hope for either me or you to do any real 
teaching of English. So I start my course with psychological tests 
on spelling, punctuation, grammar and letter-writing, which are 
so short they can be performed in five to fifteen minutesand 
so simple in plan that they can be given by an ordinary adult 
student to himself, he can correct his own paper in five minutes 
more by the facsimile key or test sheet marked in my own hand- 
writing engraved in facsimile. The essence of this test is that 
every point is so ordinary and simple that every person who takes 
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the test , even children in the eighth grade, will confess that there 
is not a point in it which they ought not to know, and usually they 
think they do know as they prepare the test paper. When they look 
at the key and see that they do not agree with me, they feel sure 
I have made a mistake. Investigation, however, convinces them 
that I am right. If you have read Freud’s Introduction to Psy- 
cho-analysis you will know what I mean by saying I have brought 
the error out of the unconscious and made it conscious, and in 
doing that I have taken the first step toward ending this mental 
disease, for that is what these ingrained bad habits are, and they 
can be treated only by the technic which is used with certain 
cases of mental derangement, namely the very simple method of 
making the unconscious conscious. You can tell a pupil that a 
certain thing is wrong, and you can show him how it does not con- 
form to the rule, and yet as Freud points out in his very different 
connection, you have not really made the error conscious. I have 
seen children studying spelling earnestly and laboriously, and as I 
listened to the half-articulated murmur of their lips I have heard 
them saying the wrong letters, I have given them the spelling 
letter by letter and have seen them write down the wrong letters 
with which they were obsessed. Yet I have seen those very same 
pupils learn the spelling of those words in half an hour by the 
simple method of copying them from a book and checking them 
back, letter by letter. The mechanical checking of the letters, 
after the mechanical copying of them from the book, slowly brings 
the unconscious into the field of the conscious, but of course the 
process had to be repeated many times with some words, while 
others would be learned in copying once or twice. 

[ had been experimenting with these tests for some time when 
I was asked to teach English and commercial subjects in a private 
school where I had complete freedom to do as I liked, using my 
own texts and methods. At the same time the report of the com- 
mittee of the N. E. A. fell into my hands. The school had the 
most unruly lot of boys I ever saw in my life or hope ever to see—- 
and with it all many of them were almost mentally defective. Many 
of them had been expelled from all their home schools and were 
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sent to this school as a last resort. When I started in I thought I 
would be conservative and safe, and teach English just the way 
you teach it, using the “superior” Cody textbooks. I soon 
found I had in my books the right things for them to learn, but 
certainly far from the right methods by which to teach them. The 
natural savage mind simply rebelled at such teaching. But when I 
gave the tests one day the pandemonium stopped completely, so 
you could have heard a pin drop. Afterwards I went into numer- 
ous public school classes of large size where young teachers were 
having a terrible time with discipline, and I never saw the time in 
a single instance where a test did not reduce the class to perfect 
order in two minutes. Of course the teachers naturally said, “Why 
don’t you have a test every day?” That’s what my new course in 
English is. It is merely a repetition of the simple process of rais- 
ing the unconscious error into consciousness, with all the speed 
and natural ease which the technic of psychological tests has de- 
veloped. The tests had to be given with great speed or they 
couldn’t be given in business offices to employees whose time was 
worth fifty cents to two dollars an hour, so I had studied mechan- 
ical speed in execution, and I found the elimination of the mechan- 
ical drudgery of copying and writing out lessons was very grateful 
to the pupils, and one principal source of satisfaction. 

The next step followed with perfect naturalness. When you’ve 
taken a test that makes possible the answering of as many as fifty 
questions in ten or fifteen minutes, on which perhaps five points 
or perhaps forty points are errors in the unconscious mind, there 
is never the slightest question that every pupil wants to master 
every point on which he becomes suddenly conscious of weakness. 
There is some compulsion in his nature to do it. A series of daily 
tests ranging over the field of English that needs to be mastered, of 
course brings into consciousness as errors every point which each 
pupil has wrong in his unconscious mind. These points are widely 
different. One has one bad habit and another has another, in the 
most astounding variety. But all that was needed in conjunction 
with the test was a little recording system by which each pupil 
was given a permanent record of each error he had made. That 
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was his individual assignment for study, so he never studied any- 
thing except what he needed to study, and there was nothing which 
he did not have a natural desire to master. I was fortunate 
enough to get a patent on the recording system, and incidentally I 
may remark that it is only recently that the patent office has been 
liberal minded enought to grant patents to educators on what are 
in effect methods of teaching, provided there is some slight 
mechanical structure. A relatively large number of these patents 
have been held invalid by the courts, but some of them have been 
maintained and the patent office is very much interested in helping 
to perfect and maintain patents of this type. I get this at first 
hand from the patent examiner who is in charge of educational 
devices, who talked with me for a couple of hours. 

You will probably wonder how the needs of the pupil who 
makes two mistakes out of fifty chances are reconciled with the 
needs of the pupil who makes forty mistakes on the same test. 
They seem to be miles apart. The usual method is to average their 
requirements to about the needs of say the pupil who makes 
twenty-one errors. The one who makes forty but masters only 
twenty still has twenty against him, and so never gets above the 
level of the average of the class at the start—in short, he never 
“passes” the subject at all, although he may actually learn twice 
as much as the average person in the class. And the one who 
makes but two mistakes has so much waste time on his hands that 
very likely he lets loose quietly no end of mischief in the class 
merely because he has too much vitality to do nothing, and there is 
nothing else for him to do but plan mischief. Or if he is not mis- 
chievious he dulls his brain into insensibility and learns‘a large 
number of fresh errors through conscientiously studying over all 
the things he knows, which have long since been tucked away 
securely in his unconscious mind. When he has brought them out 
into the conscious mind with the conscientious feeling that he 
must do something with them, he naturally does the one thing 
that is left for him to do, learns to do the things wrong. The 
mischievous boy who does not waste his time studying that which 
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he knows quite well already is much wiser than the conscientious 
cub who faithfully teaches himself the wrong thing. 

I got my idea of the solution of this question from Meumann’s 
very interesting book on the Psychology of Learning. He demon- 
strates from laboratory psychological experiments that the quickest 
and easiest way to memorize a poem, for example, is not to take 
one line and one stanza at a time and study that single element in- 
tensely till it has been mastered, but to go over the whole as a whole 
many times, checking up each time by a sort of self test to see 
what parts have been learned and what parts still escape. This 
teaches the sense for the whole, which cannot be learned by intense 
study of the parts, and the special study comes to be centered on 
those words or phrases which give special difficulty and so demand 
more intense effort. I took a class of stenographers at Mandel 
Brothers in Chicago—thirty girls of the type you are turning out 
of your schools all the time. On the opening test the best made 
about 90%, the poorest 40%, with an average of 70%, which I 
have found to correspond to one or two years in the high school, and 
this proved to be quite exactly the degree of general education 
these girls had had. I gave them eight lessons, and then gave them 
a blanket test on the parts they had been over. The 90 percenters 
had reached 100%, and the 40 percenters had got up around 60% 
—the poor ones quite often do the best, and then the best ones 
come next, I find. I had gone over the work just as fast as I could. 
It was the proper speed for the best to make 100%. The poorest 
had got a notch higher, and needed to turn right around and go 
over the same exercises again. As they had a record of all the 
points they would miss before study, there was no waste of time in 
giving the opening tests. I paired them off according to standing 
and made them quiz each other individually on those points they 
had missed, or I induced the bright ones to become teachers of the 
dull ones through a system of teams organized so that each team 
had its share of the best and also of the poorest, and the best as 


if 


leaders naturally were personally interested to coach the dullest so 
so that the team might make a showing. 
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Of course this paper has been devoted entirely to the subject of 
mastering the common fundamental points of spelling, grammar, 
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and punctuation which all stenographers must have. I fancy that 
is the most pressing problem before you. The teaching of letter 
composition seems to me equally important, and I don’t believe 
many schools succeed with it any better than with the other phase, 
but there is not time now to go into that. 

‘Io summarize, our first step should be to make sure that we 
have a list of all the points on which errors are likely to be made 
in business letter writing and talking, and that these are arranged 
in the order of frequency with which errors are made, the com- 
monest errors being taken first so they will get the most frequent 
review as the course proceeds. Jn spelling it is almost entirely 
a matter of memory, but in grammar and punctuation it is a 
matter of bringing the simple working principle into conscious- 
ness through numerous examples that show it in different applica- 
tions. First we make the pupil vividly conscious of his errors 
through tests arranged and carried out according to a pretty ex- 
act technic. Then by rapid testing on the whole range of the 
subject each pupil is given an individual assignment of the 
points on which he is weak, clearly separated from the points 
which he has already learned and has tucked safely away in his 
unconscious mind from which he should never be made to bring 
them out. They are far safer in the unconscious mind if they 
are right there. Finally, the points to be mastered should have 
varving degrees of intensity of study, secured through going over 
the work rapidly and eliminating such points as are mastered, 
and then concentrating all effort on those that remain unmastered, 
and then repeating this process till even the most persistent bad 
habits have been corrected. This is a method by which every pupil 
can, in a comparatively short, but of course always variable time, 
master every difficulty to the 100% point. In my opinion it is 
destined to prove a far more nearly complete method of teaching 
business English than anything we have hitherto had at our dis- 
posal. I am happy to Add that the tests on spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar have been adopted by the Underwood Typewriter 
Co. and are now in daily use in its free employment office in 
New York. I have been employed to prepare twelve parallel 
series, equal in difficulty but different in material. 





The Library and the School 


Marrua Conner, Liprartan, University or TENNESSEE, 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. 

Sn’ TE Library and the School are inseparable factors 

in our educational system; their effects are recip- 

T rocal, the work of one reflecting clearly in the work 
of the other; the success of both go hand in hand. 
mowmmcummes® Let us consider first the library as a storehouse of 
knowledge and as a laboratory in the study of the 
humanities. The sum total of human knowledge 
has grown so vast that no one person can know 
everything there is to know about even one particular thing. The 
best one can do is to know where to find everything that has been 
recorded about any particular subject. We can advance knowl- 
edge only by profiting by the experience of others who have gone 
before us; starting where they stopped and forging ahead for our 
brief life’s span, leaving a record for someone else to take up 
the work where we drop it. 

When Winston Churchill returned from the African war, he 
said to the students of Cambridge University, “Do not make your 
mind a magazine for the storing of ammunition, make it a gun 
tu fire the other fellow’s ammunition.” We know it is not so 
much the well-stored mind, as the mind which can make available 
the world’s cumulation of knowledge, that is needed in the life 
of today. So we must have the library, the magazine stored with 
ammunition, close at hand for the students in our schools, and 
they must be taught to use it. We must give them the advantage 
of the knowledge already available, teach them to use “the other 
fellow’s ammunition.” 

Modern methods of teaching can scarcely be pursued without 
the co-operation of the library. Instead of a single text-book, 
committed to memory page by page, as of old, we have a multitude 
of textbooks. The student is required to read from a dozen books 
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on the same subject, getting the cream of the thought of a dozen 
minds instead of one, and as many viewpoints, and thus is taught 
to detect prejudice in opinion and to think for himself, which is 
an ability much needed in the world today. The library must be 
the labatory in this method of teaching, for it is plain to be seen 
that each student cannot be expected to buy for himself these 
multiple textbooks. A single set of books in the library can meet 
the needs of a large class by being available for use at any time 
of the day, if several days are allowed for the completion of the 
work. 

No modern school is doing its duty if it does not teach the 
interpretation of current events. We can never hope to make the 
world safe for democracy, or democracy safe for the world, unless 
in the public schools we make citizens who study public events 
and are able to interpret them. In this work there must be a 
school library well stocked with periodicals, newspapers and federal 
and state publications. 

English cannot be taught successfully in a school where there 
is no library; for examples of style are as necessary as textbooks 
on technique. Books of information are also needed to furnish 
material for the themes. In teaching argumentation, the library 
must furnish material for the debates on questions of the day. 

The history teacher needs the library to furnish different view- 
points on some period of history, and to stimulate interest in the 
subject. The library must furnish the historical fiction which 
portrays the social customs of the time and furnishes local color. 

Vocational education is gaining in importance. If we are to 
have a shorter working day and a higher level of living, each 
individual must be more productive. The vocational school, and 
its companion the continuation school, are especially dependent on 
the library, with its books and periodicals, which make available 
the latest discoveries in science and the newest inventions in 
mechanics. In fact, the library itself is a great continuation school. 
Boys who attend these schools need no urging. Wherever boys 


have access to a library you will find the current numbers of the 
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Scientific American and Popular Mechanics worn to shreds. 
Bound volumes of these magazines have frequently to be rebound, 
so constant is their use. Every teacher feels the need of the library 
in his own particular field. 

The famous old receipt for hare pie begins, “First catch your 
hare.” So we must first get our school library. The initiative 
must come from the teacher. The School Board and the com- 
munity must be made to feel its importance. 

Where there is already established an efficient public library 
system, the best method has been found to be this: the school 
authorities furnish the room and pay for the permanent collection 
of books, such as dictionaries, encyclopedias, atlases, special refer- 
ence books and periodicals, while the publie library supplies the 
books for circulation, selects the reference collection, organizes the 
library, and appoints and pays the librarian. The latter is always 
selected with the approval of the principal of the school in which 
the library is located. Sometimes the school pays the salary of 
the librarian, and sometimes the salary is divided between the 
school and the library. The above method is followed in Chicago, 
Grand Rapids, Cleveland, and other cities having well-organized 
public library systems. It is most economical because it entails 
no duplication of work. The Public Library already maintains 
an efficient corps of workers for the selection, purchase and cata- 
loguing of books, all of which is done at the central library for 
all branch school libraries. The selection of books for the school 
work is made, of course, by the teachers of the various subjects, 
and when a book is no longer needed in a school library it can be 
transferred to some branch of the library system where there is a 
demand for it. The general policy of the library may be directed 
by the principal of the school, the technical organization, with 
which he cannot be familiar, being left to the discretion of the 
public library. By this method, duplication of any part of the 
work is avoided. 

In towns and cities having no public library system the school 
must obtain and organize its own library. The school authorities 
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must be made to feel its indispensability, so they will appropriate 
means for its establishment and maintenance. In case this is done 
a librarian should be provided, the first thing. The librarian 
should have the same educational preparation and the same salary 
as the teachers in the school. In schools in which high school and 
normal school training are required of the teachers, the librarian 
should have high school and library school training. In the schools 
in which a college degree with professional training is required, 
the librarian should be appointed the first thing. The librarian 
ing. In each case the librarian should be paid the same salary as 
the teachers and be subject to the same rules for promotion. 

Much of the success of the library depends upon the personality 
of the librarian, who should have wide sympathy and boundless 
enthusiasm and a real love for books, as well as high professional 
attainments. Everything depends upon her ability to get the right 
books into the hands of the students. Time was when the library 
world put its faith in the card catalogue, but we have come to 
the realization of the fact that while the catalogue is an indis- 
pensable tool, it is the librarian who knows books, who really makes 
the library effective. Having selected your librarian with this 
in view, allow her to select your reference collection, purchase the 
books and decide upon the organization and administration of the 
library. If you cannot afford a full-time librarian, put the library 
in charge of a part-time teacher who has had one of the summer 
courses offered for teacher-librarians. If necessary, let the school 
pay her expenses to take such a course. Your state library com- 
mission will assist you in the selection of your books and advise 
as to organization. There are many excellent lists of books for 
school libraries published by the various state library commissions, 
which may be had for the asking. Student assistance may be used 
under the direction of your librarian or teacher-librarian, but is 
seldom satisfactory in handling a library alone. 

A well organized county library will take care of your rural 
schools by means of travelling libraries, sent by book wagon from 
school to school. This is the most economical arrangement, since 
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the same set of books may in time reach every school in the county. 
There is a law in Tennessee which permits the State to give to 
any school for library purposes, money to the amount of forty 
dollars a year, provided the school contributes the same amount. 
This might be made more effective by turning the money over 
to the county superintendent for the purchase of books. He could 
then purchase different sets of books for each school applying, 
and these could be circulated from school to school. The books 
could be marked as the property of a certain school, and eventu- 
ally be returned to that school. This method has been success- 
fully tried in counties having no county library. If the above 
plan is not possible, apply to the state library commission for a 
travelling library. If you are determined to have a library, you 
will get one. If it is small, do not be discouraged ; it will grow. 
There is much useful material which may be had for the asking. 
Any good school library list will tell you where this material may 
be obtained. The U. S. Government Documents Office publishes 
lists from time to time of material in government publications 
available and useful for teaching special subjects. Many books 
may be obtained by an appeal to the friends and patrons of the 
school to give books from their own libraries, but you must specify 
what you want and do not want. This was done with great success 
in collecting books for camp and hospital libraries. 

The school needs the library, not only for information, but 
also for inspiration and recreation. It is not enough to pre 
pare these children to be more productive, and thus earn a 
better living, we must prepare them to lead a fuller life. Mate- 
ria] things will never make them happy and content, or make the 
best citizens of them. The mass of the workers in the last few 
years have been getting wages beyond their widest dreams of a 
few years ago, and yet they are not satisfied. Material things 
will never satisfy them. They keep on demanding more and more 
and becoming more and more restless. In this new industrial day 
for which all are striving, though it be blindly, there is a hope 
of a better standard of living for the mass of the people and more 
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leisure to enjoy life. But the great mass of children passing 
through our public schools fail to develop resources within them- 
selves to supply the long intervals when the mind and body are 
not occupied with work. Witness the great crowds at the movies, 
on the streets, at the amusement parks, having the attitude of 
simply killing time. Even the fear of such dread epidemics as 
Spanish influenza and infantile paralysis will not keep them away 
from these places. They seem to have no resources within them- 
selves to keep them happy in their homes. They need relaxation 
and do not know how to get it in a sane way. A story is told by a 
man, who, on a holiday, watched his neighbor, a business man, 
pacing up and down his porch restlessly, and then saying petu- 
lantly to his wife, “Jane, let’s go somewhere.” He evidently did 
not care where; he just wanted something to occupy the leisure 
time. 

The modern workman is in greater need of an avocation than 
his forefather of a century ago. In the earlier stage of industrial 
development, the craftsman designed and completed his own spe- 
cial article of commerce and was able to take pride and pleasure 
in the finished product. There was room for the exercise of his 
linagination and creative ability. The modern minute division 
of labor has taken all that away. Working day after day and 
year after year cutting soles for shoes, for instance, is deadening 
to the imagination and leaves no opportunity for the exercise of 
the creative instinct. These needs must be filled by outside inter- 
ests, which must be intense enough to keep the mind alert and 
the spirit contented, or these workers will fall the prey of unseru- 
pulous leaders in mischief. In Ernest Poole’s novel, “His Fam- 


ily,” 


one of the characters gives a solution. Isadore Freedom is 
in charge of a branch of the New York Public Library in the 
ghetto. He came from Russian Poland, where he began the study 
of English. The first word he learned was “freedom,” and when 
he came to New York he spent seven of the nine dollars which he 
had in changing his name to Freedom by due process of law. He 


worked in a sweatshop and went to night school, educating him- 
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self for freedom. ‘Then he obtained work in a library, where he 
continued his education until he was proficient enough to be put 
in charge of the library. This is how he describes his library to 
a visitor: 

“T want you not to see this library alone. While you look you 
must close your eyes and see other libraries all over the world. 
You must see them in big cities and in very little towns. You 
must see people, millions there,—hungry, hungry people. Now, 
I will show you their food and their drink.” He pointed to the 
books on the shelves, poetry, history, science. ‘They read all, all,” 
cried Isadore. “And I say to these people, ‘Yes, read about your 
jobs and your hours and your wages. Yes, you must strike, you 
must have better lives,—but you must also read about the stars,— 
about the big silent places,—silent, not a sound for many, many 
million years. To be free you must grow as big as that, inside 
your head, inside your soul. It is not enough to be free from a 
Czar or a Kaiser, or a sweatshop boss. What will you do when 
they are gone? My fine people, how will you run the world? 
You are deaf and blind; you must be free to open your own eyes 
and ears. To look into books and see what is there,—great thoughts 
and feelings, great ideas. And when you have seen them, you 
must think,—you must think it out every time. That is free- 
dom.’ . . . You see these hungry people, more hungry than men 
have ever been. And you see these books upon the shelves, and 
you know that when they come together at last, when that power to 
think as clearly as the sun comes into the souls of these people 
so hungry, then we shall have a new day for the world. For there 
is no end to what they shall do.” 

Doesn’t he sum it up very well? “Yes, they must read about 
jobs and hours and wages,” but they must also “read about the 
stars.” We must teach them “‘to look into books and see what there 
is there,” and then, when comes that power to “think as clearly as 
the sun,” there will indeed be a new day for the world. But how 
shall we do it? It is a hazardous thing to prescribe reading for 
enjoyment. Attempts to control choice tend to destroy the pleas- 
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ure of reading. The reader whose books are chosen for him will 
be apt to feel like the small boy who had always been fed scien- 
tifically. THe had always heard at his meals that he had just so 
many calories of this and so many calories of that, and all because 
the combination contained just the right amount of nourishment. 
One day he was to dine with his grandmother, who was not a 
scientific person, and who asked him what he would like for 
dinner. He was so overjoyed, that the only thing he could say 
ras, “Oh, anything, Grandma, just so it has no nourishment in 
it.” In guiding reading we can only follow basic instinets and 
passions and give a wide range of choice. We soon learn the age 
at which there is a craving for fairy tales, when a hunger for 
animal stories, when boys begin to turn to science and mechanics 
and girls to romance. 

It is interesting to watch the reading of college students. A 
freshman will shyly ask for a detective story, or “a good, slushy 
jove story.” He will devour R. H. Davis, Jack London, O. Henry, 
Mark Twain, the travel books of Harry A. Franck. Then he will 
probably turn to Ibsen, Shaw, Hardy, Balzac and Dostoevsky, and 
spend his last vear in a deluge of philosophy, history, sociology, 
or science, as his taste may dictate. Do not fear to give a boy a 
book which interests him, even if it is light; it will lead to some- 
thing better. Anything that is not vicious is better than not 
reading at all. 

Many schools have worked out interesting devices to stimulate 
outside reading of books. In the elementary schools of New York 
a certificate is given to each child who completes a list of fifty 
books. In one school the pupils file criticisms of the books they 
have read, for other students to read. The books children like 
they will commend with unreserved enthusiasm; those they do 
not like they will condemn with as much vigor. Sometimes a 
party is given in the library, to which all are requested to come 
dressed to represent some book they have read during the year. 


In one school each pupil keeps a diary in which he records a com- 
ment on the books he reads during the year. This diary is left 
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on the teacher’s desk during the last school month, and extra credit 
is given for the reading done. One librarian holds a half-hour 
club. The members of the club read a half-hour each day. The 
club meets once a week for a half-hour and half-hour reports of 
books are given. 

The teachers of English and the school library have the won- 
derful privilege and duty of giving the future citizens of our 
fair land a chance, like Isadore Freedom, “‘to look into books and 
see what is there,” and then “to think it out every time,” to be 
free not only from a Czar or a Kaiser, but from a worse tyrant, 
Ignorance. A love of books adds to the richness of life and to 
the sum total of contentment. 


“Oh, he has counsel at his side, 
And wisdom for his duty, 
And laughter gay for hours of play, 
And tenderness and beauty, 
And fellowship divinely rare, 
True friends who never doubt him, 
Unchanging love, and God above, 
Who keeps good books about him.” 


—E. A. Guest, The Fellowship of Books. 





Contributions of the Social Reformers in 
Education 


Grorce W. Gammon, Joun Marsuarti Scuoor, 


DorcuesterR, Mass. 


mmc FTI NEVER teachers meet today, one of the topics 
of discussion is the “new” method of teaching. It 

W seems to many teachers as though the methods which 
were considered excellent in the normal schools 

mumeoumenes ten vears ago are being fast relegated and that a 
rebirth, which is about to revolutionize the art of 
teaching, is fast taking place. The social movement 
in education is engaging the attention of every live 
teacher. Some of the recommendations of the reformers are prob- 
ably very good, and some are probably faulty, if not very bad. 
It is the duty of every teacher to proceed cautiously, to weigh 
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carefully, and to adopt what proves to be good. A review of 
the past will reveal the fact that each new method adopted was 
thought, for a while, to be a panacea. No method of teaching in 
the past has proved to be, nor will the problem-project method 
and socialized recitation probably prove to be, a remedy for all 
ills in teaching. 

Every method of teaching and every form of recitation of the 
past has possessed some good features. A certain residue has been 
left which will obtain as long as teachers continue to teach school. 
Teachers must not think that this priceless heritage is to be dis- 
carded. There is place yet for a certain amount of rational mas- 
tery, for the development method, and for drill. Without any 
doubt the social reformers are making a splendid contribution. 
li is the duty of each teacher to be a seeker for truth. The most 
successful teachers will be those who first find the residue that is 
left after the filtrate has drowned those among us who are too 
easily convinced. 

In this article the writer will endeavor to present some of the 
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recommendations which he considers good and to register objec- 
tions to some others which he thinks to be bad. At the outset, 
it is fair to say that many teachers concur with the reformers in 
their statement of the aim of education, and that most teachers 
agree with the reformers in their general statement of means to 
be used in realizing the aim. For instance, could any one dis- 
agree with the statement, “A democracy which proclaims equality 
of opportunity as its ideal requires an education in which learning 
and social application, ideas and practice, work and recognition 
of what is done, are united from the beginning for all”? And 
would not every one agree that “a method of education is neces- 
sary which bridges the gap between the purely intellectual and 
theoretical sides of life and their own occupations’? Further- 
more, most teachers probably agree with the reformers on the 
following: that each child should enjoy going to school, that each 
child should be educated according to his capacities, that each 
child should have an opportunity to develop initiative and leader- 
ship, that each child should be trained to think for himself, that 
children should be taught to work together, that the teacher should 
make the best use of the school’s environment, and that the 
teacher should make use of all instincts, as instincts for play, 
competition, dramatization, imitation, construction, ete. 

The writer disagrees emphatically with the reformers as to the 
concrete interpretation of, or the working out of, the proposed 
method. The reformers claim that teachers should “wait for the 
desire of the child, for the consciousness of need, and then supply 
the means to satisfy the desire.” In many of the experiments 
conducted by the reformers, these desires and needs seem to be 
artificially imposed and are not the child’s own desires and felt 
needs. Many teachers with whom the writer has consulted believe 
that a child’s purpose can never be more than a partial guide. 

The reformers claim that “each of the subjects of the curricu- 
lum should be given to the child to meet a demand on his part 
for a greater knowledge of relations than he can get from study- 
ing objects.” They claim that “children should not be allowed 
to use books until the eighth or ninth year.” The writer believes 
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that it is impracticable to pursue such a policy and that it is 
impossible to realize the aim of education through methods based 
on such claims. It would mean each child starting, if he started 
at all, at a different time, and possibly in a different direction. 
To attempt to carry out the plan of the reformers would mean 
a small class, or better a small group, progressing with the same 
teacher from year to year. In most schools the classes are too 
large, and in some schools the population is ever shifting. In 
following such a method of teaching there can be no class plan of 
promotion. Lach child is a class by himself. 

Every up-to-date teacher knows that problem solving, co-opera- 
tion among pupils, the socialized recitation, unified subjects, 
immediate values of knowledge, pupil initiative, pupil activity, 
and a natural setting, are all splendid and that there is a place 
for each. Every teacher of good judgment and common sense 
ought also to know that the problem-project method has its limi- 
tations. To be sure the problem-project method (combined with 
the socialized recitation) emphasizes the learner’s purpose, gives 
a wide variety of situations, develops tastes and attitudes, and 
perhaps helps to retain knowledge longer. On the other hand, 
this “new”? method places undue emphasis on immediate ends 
and gives too great value to a child’s purposes, which are likely 
to be momentary. Teachers using the problem-project method 
and socialized recitation wholly, do not seem to recognize that 
knowledge has any value beyond application to problems. The 
strongest argument, however, against the sole use of this “new” 
method is the contention that organized knowledge cannot be 
acquired except through a well organized course of instruction 
followed by drill. The writer is positively convinced that mathe- 


matics, for instance, cannot be taught in any hit-or-miss way. 
What is the place, then, for the project method of teaching? 
Surely it cannot be the primary method. The writer believes that 
the project method has many excellent features, but he believes 
it should be used as an introductory or supplemntary method, and 
only rarely as a primary method. Teachers should always let the 
estimation of the effect precede the application of the means. 
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OUTLINE STUDY No. 87. 
(Henry Davin THoreau (thd’ro), 1817-1862.) 


A. PREPARATORY WORK. 
CHARACTER AND SCOPE OF WALDEN. 


I. CHARACTER AND SCOPE OF WALDEN. 


Note 1. In 1845, when Thoreau was twenty-eight years old, 
he built with his own hands a hut on the shore of 
Walden Pond in Concord, Massachusetts, and retired 
to the woods to lead the life of a recluse. “I went to 
the woods,” he writes, “because I wished to live delib- 
erately, to front only the essential facts of life, and 
see if I could not learn what it had to teach, and not, 
when I came to die, discover that I had not lived. 
I wanted to live so sturdily and Spartan-like as to put 
to rout all that was not life, to cut a broad swath 
and shave close, to drive life into a corner, and reduce 
it to its lowest terms, and, if it proved to be mean, why 
then to get the whole and genuine meanness of it, and 
publish its meanness to the world; or if it were sub- 
lime, to know it by experience, and be able to give a 
true account of it.””. That is, he went into the woods, 
not because he wished to avoid his fellow men as a 
misanthrope, but because he wanted to confront Nature, 
to deal with her at first hand, to lead his own life, to 
meet primitive conditions; and having done this, he 
abandoned the enterprise, recommending no one to try 
it who had not a pretty good supply of internal sun- 
shine. . . . To live alone comfortably, he must have 
that self-comfort that rays out of Nature—a portion 
of it at least. (Hncyclopaedia Britannica.) 

Walden is the record of Thoreau’s mode of life, his 
experiences, and his reflections during the two years 
of his isolation. From this experience he draws the 
conclusion that in proportion as a man simplifies his 
life, “the laws of the universe will appear less complex, 
and solitude will not be solitude, nor poverty poverty, 
nor weakness weakness. If you have built castles in 
the air, your work need not be lost; that is where they 
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should be. Now put the foundations under them.” And 

again, “Superfluous wealth can buy superfluities only. 

Money is not required to buy one necessary of the 
soul.” 

The book closes with this bit of sound advice: “How- 
ever mean your life is, meet it and live it; do not shun 
it and call it hard names.” The gospel of Walden is 
plain living and high thinking. 


B. FIRST READING. 


OUTLINE OF “WALDEN” AND STUDY OF THE 
TEXT. 


I. OUTLINE OF Walden AND STUDY OF THE TEXT. 


1, Economy. 


a. Purpose in writing Walden. 


Note 2. Chapter one is an effort to prove the statement 
of paragraph 6, Most men, even in this comparatively 
free country....machine. 

Suggestion 1. Give the chief points in the argument 
of paragraphs.3-8, Make a list of the allusions in this 
paragraph and state the value of each in the argument. 

Note 3. William Wilberforce, an English merchant and 
philanthropist. He devoted his entire life to the cause 
of the abolition of slavery. The Emancipation Bill of 
1833, which abolished slavery in the West Indies and in 
other tropical dominions of the British crown, was 
largely his work, although he died before the bill be- 
came law. 


b. The true necessaries of life. 


Suggestion 2. Define the expression necessaries of life. 
Explain, New people put a little dry wood>.-- birds. Of 
what is this statement offered as proof? Refute or 
uphold the statement, One may almost doubt if the 
wisest man has learned anything of absolute value by 
living. We might try our lives by a thousand simple 
tests. Enumerate some of these tests. 


(1) Food the first necessary. 
(a) Folly of striving for more food than enough. 


(When a man has obtained those things.... 
commenced. ) 


Suggestion 3. Enumerate the enterprises which the author 
has cherished. What point does the author make by 
the story of the Indian and his baskets? 
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Note 4. The charm of a sketch like Walden lies in its dis- 
cursive style of writing. There is no formal line of 
argument. The author goes from subject to subject as 
his fancy wills. 


— tee TET 


(2) Clothing the second necessary. (We are led oftener 
.... utility.) 

Suggestion 4. Notice the whimsical discussion of the ob- 

ject of clothing. Explain, When the soldier is hit by a 

cannon-ball, rags dre as becoming as purple. Point out 


statements which show that Walden is not 
book. 


Note 5. La Perouse, a French navigator who suffered ship- 
wreck off the coast of Asia and perished with his whole 
expedition. Read Verne’s “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea,’ for an interesting account of this 
expedition. 


a 


a recent 


nena 


(3) Shelter the third necessary. (Man wanted a home 
... affections. ) 
Note 6. In the interesting, although rather absurd, dis- 


cussion of this subject, the conclusion reached is, If the 
civilized man’s....former. 


ce. Building the house. 


Note 7. The philosophy of a young man who lives an un- 
natural and selfish life contributing nothing to the 
society of which he should be a part, can be neither 
helpful nor valuable. 

I borrowed an are. Thoreau’s experiment actually 
presupposed all that complicated civilization which it 
theoretically abjured. He built on another man’s land; 
he borrows an axe; etc. ete.—Lowell. 

Flying Childers, a race horse (1715) long considered 
to have been the fleetest horse ever known. 


Suggestion 5. What was the date of the house building? 
Notice the wonderful word picture with which this por- 
tion of the text opens. In the section on college educa- 
tion do you find any practical thought? What was the 
extent of the telegraph and the railroad systems at 
the time of the writing of Walden? What point does 
Thoreau try to make when he says, J doubt if Flying 
Childers ever carried a peck of corn to the mill? 


i d. The farm; labor of animals. 


(1) Means employed to obtain a livelihood ; expenses. 
(2) Character of the author’s food; its preparation. 
(3) Furniture. 


Suggestion 6. Though we have many substantial....house. 
To what extent is this statement true today? Repro- 
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duce the author’s protest against using the labor of 
animals. Is there any sense in this protest? In what 
connection does he say, One piece of good sense would 
be more memorable than a monument as high as the 
moon? Reproduce Thoreau’s observations on the Pyra- 
mids. Notice the fine paragraph on the subject Leaven. 
What train of thought does the topic Furniture suggest 
to the writer? Explain, When a man dies he kicks the 
dust. 

Nole 8. Bhagvat-Geeta, a metaphysical poem interwoven 
as an episode in the great Indian epic, the “Maha- 
bharata.” 


e. Philanthropy. 


~ 


Suggestion 7. Discuss Thoreau’s arraignment of so-called 
philanthropy. Notice that the thought to carry away 
from this reading is found in the paragraph which be- 
gins, 1 would not subtract.... Re-read and comment 
on the conclusion of the chapter. In arranging this 
chapter for class-room work, is there any section which 
you would omit? 


2. Where I Lived. 
a. Situation; morning rites. 


b. What I lived for. (Why should we live with such 

hurry and waste of life?) 

Suggestion 8. Study the details of the word picture of 
Hollowell Farm and of the Walden home. Explain 
Old Cato whose, etc. Give the date of the Walden 
enterprise. Notice the exquisite description of the wind. 
Describe Thoreau’s bird neighbors. In what “fields of 
the imagination” did the author of this sketch dwell? 
Explain, Morning brings back the heroic ages. Study 
the line of thought suggested by the song of the mos- 
quito. Discuss the author’s condemnation of our mode 
of life. What charges does he bring against the post- 
office? Notice the whimsical dissertation on “sleepers.” 
Do you find any real truths amid all this brilliant false 
reasoning? Study the word painting in the paragraph 
beginning, Time is but the stream.... 

Note 9. Harivansa, a Sanskrit poem. To demonstrate how 
simply and agreeably a man might live. Such a mode 
of life as that pursued by Thoreau was, of course, utterly 
selfish and all the philosophy to which it gave rise 
is not of the sort to help along the march of progress. 
The average man must accommodate himself to his 
surroundings and keep in touch with a community of 
which he is an individual unit. 


3. Reading. (To read well....). (Books are the treas- 
ured....). 
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4. 


Suggestion 9. Learn what Thoreau says of the study of 
ancient languages. Give his definition of the classics. 
What is Thoreau’s criticism of usual reading methods? 
Analyze the thought of the paragraph which begins 
We boast.... What does the author mean by uncom- 
mon schools? What good advice do you find in this 
chapter? 


Sounds. (My life itself....every hour.) 


a. Sounds of a summer afternoon. 

Suggestion 10. Analyze the thought of the first paragraph. 
Notice all the details of the scene of paragraph 2. 
“Everything is transformed into beauty by the author’s 
magic touch.” Study paragraph 3 in the light of this 
criticism. Note the specific terms used in describing 
the sounds of a summer afternoon, circling, flying, 
dimples, steals, etc. Notice all the details of the pic- 
ture. Describe the method of writing employed in the 
paragraph about the whistle of the locomotive. What 
train of thought was aroused in the author’s mind by 
the passing of the cars? Explain, We are all educated 
thus to be sons of Tell. What does the expression 
railroad fashion imply? Read carefully the remarkable 
sketch of the Freight Train. What fanciful metaphor 
adds beauty to the description of evening sounds? Read 
carefully the paragraph describing the cry of the owl 
and the call of the frogs. Give the thought in the 
closing paragraph. What impression does the whole 
chapter make on you? 


Solitude. (There can be no very black melancholy to him 
who lives in the midst of Nature and has his senses 
still.) 


Suggestion 11. Enumerate the comparisons used by the 
author to convey an idea of his solitary situation. 
Interpret the paragraph which begins, J have occasional 
visits.... Identify Goffe and Whalley. What is the 
point of introducing these names in this sketch? 


Visitors: different types; Thoreau’s manner of entertain- 
ing visitors. 

Suggestion 12. Explain, We could not speak low enough to 

be heard. What leads up to the statement, Jt is easy 

to establish new and better customs in place of the old? 


The Bean-Field. (Making the yellow soil....work..... 


a. The poetry of hoeing beans; the weeds. 

Suggestion 13. Explain, I disturbed the ashes, etc. Hus- 
bandry is degraded with us. Reproduce Thoreau’s line 
of reasoning. Discuss the conclusion of the chapter. 
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8. The Village. 
a. Village gossips; vitals of the village. 
b. The walk from the village at night. 
ce. In jail for taxes. 


Suggestion 14. What manner does Thoreau adopt when de- 
scribing the stores, etc., of the village? What oppor- 
tunity for philosophical observations does Thoreau’s 
arrest furnish? Who paid the taxes ultimately? 


Note 10. Thoreau’s refusal to pay taxes was his way of 
protesting against a great wrong. He dissented from 
the theory of human government and from the practice 
of the American state which supported slavery. 


9. The Ponds. 
a. Amusements; the flavor of huckleberries. 


b. Walden Pond. (A field of water....sweeps over it.) 


ec. Fish in Walden Pond. 


d. One November afternoon; the sacrilegious design of 
the villagers. 


e. Flint’s Pond; White Pond. 
Suggestion 15. Study carefully the section describing color. 
Notice the words used by the author to express his 
meaning. Study the epithets, similes, and metaphors of 
this section. What is the tradition of Walden Pond? 
In describing the fish in the pond, what word, unusual 
and extremely colloquial, is used with effect? Learn 
the paragraph which begins, A lake is the land- 
scape’s.... Give all the details in the picture of the 
glassy surface of the lake. Note the specific verbs of 
motion in this word picture. Explain Boom of the 
water nymphs. Tell the story which gives point to 
the allusion, Jcarian Sea. Reproduce the paragraph on 
the yellow pine. What lesson of life is learned, says 
Thoreau, from the contemplation of ponds? 


10. Baker Farm. 


a. Fishing trip to Fair-Haven; In John Field’s hut. 


Suggestion 16. Notice the word painting of the first and 
second paragraphs. Repeat the advice given by the 
guest to his host. How much of it is good advice? 
Re-read paragraphs five, six, and seven. Explain, Until 
their feet get talaria to their heels. 
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11. Brute Neighbors. 
a. The Battle of the Ants. 


Suggestion 17. Omit the chapter entitled “Higher Laws.” 
How does the chapter under consideration open? What 
is the effect of such an opening? Re-read carefully 
the “Battle of the Ants.” From what source does the 
author draw his illustrations for this episode? Ex- 

plain, Every ant was a Buttrick. 

Note 11. Pilpay. The supposed author of Indian Beast 

Fables, in which the episodes are intended to convey 

useful moral lesson. The Battle of the Ants is written 

| in imitation of the heroic style of Homer’s “Tliad.” 


aeRO EINE 


The battle is described with the same grand style that 
a writer would use in describing a conflict of heroes. 
i Red republicans, the revolutionists of France. Black 
imperialists, those who favored an empire or monarchy. 


12. House-Warming. 


a. Fruits of October. 
b. Building a chimney. 


ce. The Walden hut in winter. (Should not every depart- | 
ment. .rafters? 


d. The house of the author’s dreams. 


; 
e. The freezing of the pond; keeping the fire; the wood- 
pile. 
Suggestion 18. Study the exquisite simile in paragraph 4. 
Re-read the description of the house of the author’s 
| dreams. Explain, / sacrificed it to Vulcan, for it was 
' past serving the god Terminus, i.e., I burned it, for it | 
| was of no use as a fence. What does the author say 
ot. of the New England veneration for wood? Learn the 
lines on “Smoke.” 
: 
: 
' 


13. Winter Animals. 


a. The frozen pond; sounds of a winter night in the ' 
woods. 


b. The animals in the winter woods. ' 
Suggestion 19. Omit the preceding chapter. Enumerate the 
sounds of the winter night, using the word employed 


i by Thoreau to designate each. Can you think of any 
j other word that might be substituted? State the sig- 
nificance of the words in italics, barking raggedly, i 


ranged over the snow-crust, coursing over the roof, brisk 
about, threading all the woods. Describe the ma- 
noeuvres of the red squirrel. How does the author 
designate the movement of the partridge? 
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14. Spring. 


a. 
b. 


d. 


Signs of Spring; the breaking of the ice in the pond. 
Story of Fair-Haven Pond. 


The first sparrow of Spring; the robin at the end of a 
summer day. 


The soaring hawk. 


Suggestion 20. Re-read the description of thawing sand and 


clay. No wonder that the earth erpresses itself out- 
wardly in leaves, etc. Carry out the author’s thought. 
What does the author consider the first tender signs of 
the infant year? What does he describe as decent weeds 
which widowed Nature wears? Give his illustration 
of the fact that many of the phenomena of winter are 
suggestive of a fragile delicacy. Study the description 
of a grass-blade and the beautiful simile that closes 
the paragraph. Make a list of all the birds and beasts 
mentioned in this chapter. With how many are you 
acquainted? 


15. Conclusion. 


d. 


£. 


If you would learn, etc....Explore thyself. 


What Thoreau learned by his experiment: In propor- 
tion as one simplifies his life, the laws of the universe 
will appear less complex. 


Let every one mind his own business, and endeavor to 
be what he was made. 


However mean your life is, meet it and live it; do not 
shun it and call it hard names. 


Superfluous wealth can buy superfluities only. 


Only that day dawns to which we are awake. 


Note 12. When Thoreau left his hut it was bought by a 


Scotch gardener, who carried it off a little way and 
used it as a cottage. Then a farmer bought it, moved 
it still farther away and converted it into a tool house. 
A heap of stones marks the site of the hut on the shore 
of Walden Pond. 


Note 13. “The radical vice of Thoreau’s theory of life was 


that he confounded physical with spiritual remoteness 
from men. A man is far enough withdrawn from his 
fellows if he keep himself clear of their weaknesses. 
He is not so truly withdrawn as exiled, if he refuses 
to share in their strength. 

“While he studied with re spectful attention the minks 
and woodchucks, his neighbors, he looked with utter 
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contempt on the august drama of destiny of which his 
country was the scene, and on which the curtain had 
already risen.”—James Russell Lowell. 


C. SECOND READING. 
PHILOSOPHICAL REFLECTIONS: APHORISMS: 
WORD PICTURES: PASSAGES FOR CLASS- 
ROOM READING: LITERARY 

CRITICISM. 


|. PHILOSOPHICAL REFLECTIONS. 


Suggestion 21. State the circumstances that gives rise to 


each. 
1. What a man thinks of himself....(1). 
2. Most of the luxuries....mankind. (1). 


3. The life which men praise....others? (1). 


4. It is the luxurious and dissipated who set the fashion 
which the herd so diligently follow. 


5. I would rather sit on a pumpkin....all the way. (1). 
6. More sensible....of life. (1). 
?. There are a thousand....relieve. (1). 
8. What should we think....thoughts? (2). 
9. To him whose....sleep. (2). 
10. A man thinking....in the desert. (5). 
11. Not till we are lost....relations. (5). 


12. So our human life....(Spring). 

Note 14. “Thoreau’s philosophy is possible only to one who 
recognizes no social obligations. His criticism of civili- 
zation is destructive, not helpful. To abandon civili- 
zation entirely will not correct its vices.” 

The early New Englanders were compelled by the 
necessity of their situation to devote all their ener- 
gies, mental as well as physical, to the tremendous 
national tasks which lay at their hand. No class was 
exempted from the necessity of unremitting labor; and 
their educational system, of which they were justly 

proud, developed in accordance with utilitarian stand- 
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ards. The philosophy of Thoreau was in revolt against 
the intellectual spirit developed under such conditions 
—its fixed formulas, its contempt for the imagination, 
its dislike of speculative thought, its veneration of 
authority, which kept New England intellectually colo- 
nial after half a century of vigorous commercial and 
political independence. 


II. APHORISMS. 


Suggestion 22. Define the word aphorism. State the point 
which each of the following illustrates. Put each into 
literal language. 


As if you could kill time without injuring eternity. 

It is never too late to give up my prejudices. 

When the soldier is hit by a cannon-ball, rags are as 
becoming as purple. 

Men have become the tools of their tools. 

The man whose horse trots a mile a minute does not 
carry the most important messages. 

Morning brings back the heroic ages. 

Time is but the stream I go a-fishing in. 


Most men do not know that any nation but the He- 
brews has had a scripture. 


Our horizon is never quite at our elbows. 

A man sits as many risks as he runs. 

If you would know the flavor of huckleberries, ask the 
cowboy or the partridge. 

There was never but one opportunity of a kind. 

After all our discoveries and inventions, no man will 
go by a pile of wood. 

You can always see a face in the fire. 

If you give money, spend yourself with it. 


IIf. Worp Pictures. 
The Hallowell Place; The Unplastered Cabin; Wal- 


den Pond; The Song of the Mosquito; A Reverie in My 
Sunny Doorway; Walden Woods; At My Window this Sum- 
mer Afternoon; Commerce; The Bean Field; The Song of 
the Brown Thrasher; Baker Farm; The Rainbow Arch; The 
Battle of the Ants; First Sparrow of Spring; The Breaking 


of the Ice in Walden Pond. 
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IV. PassaGes For CuiAss-Room READING. 


1. Railway Sleepers (2). 

2. Reflections Aroused by a Locomotive Whistle (4). 
3. The Passing of a Freight Train (4). 
4. The Owls (4). 

5. The Crowing of the Cock (4). 

6. Loneliness (5). 

7. The Canadian Woodchopper (5). 

8. The Walk from the Village (6). 

9. The Bean Field (7). 

10. Scenery of Walden (7). 

11. Indian Fable (7). 

12. The Glassy Surface of the Lake (7). 
13. The Rainbow Arch (8). 

14. Brute Neighbors (10). 

15. Battle of the Ants (10). 


16. Gathering Fruits (11). 

%. Freezing of the Pond (11). 
18. Winter Animals (12). 

19. Breaking of the Ice (13). 
20. Conclusion. 


V. Qvorep CRITICISMs. 


1. Thoreau must always be read, whether lovingly or in- 
terestedly, for he has all the amiable charm, the strange sat- 
urninity, the contradictions, austerities, and delightful sur- 
prises, of Nature herself. 


2. Walden abounds in felicitous descriptions of the sea- 
sons and the scenery, and fresh and penetrating observations 
on the wild life about him. 


3. It is, on the whole, the most delicious piece of brag in 
our literature. 


4, There is always some tinge of humor lurking behind 
Thoreau’s cynicism. His paragraphs end with almost startling 
abruptness. Walden is distinguished for its terseness and 
directness of style and diction. 
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5. Thoreau has exquisite mechanical skill in the shaping 
of sentences and paragraphs. 

6. Mr. Thoreau dedicated his genius with such entire love 
to the fields, hills, and waters of his native town, that he 
made them known and interesting to all reading Americans 
and to people over the sea. 


7%. “He saw the partridge drum in the woods; 
He heard the woodcock’s evening hymn; 
He found the tawny thrushes’ broods ; 
And the shy hawk did wait for him ; 
What others did at distance hear, 
And guessed within the thicket’s gloom, 
Was shown to this philosopher, 
And at his bidding seemed to come.” 


D. SUPPLEMENTARY WORK. 
TEST QUESTIONS: THEME SUBJECTS. 


I. Test QUESTIONS. 

1. To what department of literature does Walden belong? 
Compare it with the other books which you have read in your 
English work. State the significance of the title. 

2. Write a brief biographical sketch of Thoreau. Describe 
his manner of living. Mention some of his peculiar ideas. 
Discuss his refusal to pay taxes. 

3. Give a pen picture of Thoreau. 

1. Study the biography of Thoreau. Name and identify 
the three men in whom he took the greatest interest. 

5. Write a sketch of the life led by Thoreau after he left 
Walden Pond. Where is he buried? Near what distinguished 
people does he lie? 

6. Carry out the thought expressed by Thoreau when he 
says, in chapter 1, Men have become the tools of their tools. 


%. What is the application of the story found in the last 
paragraph of chapter one? 

8. It is said of Walden that its pages are full of destruc- 
tive not helpful criticism. Explain and discuss. 
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: 9. Read Emerson’s poem “Woodnotes.” What does Emer- 
Lj son say of Thoreau in these verses? 


10. In arranging chapter 1 for classroom work, what 
portions would you omit? 


: 

| 11. Explain the following allusions and give the context 
for each: Winslow and Massasoit; sons of Tell; Antaeus; 

| Castalian Fountain; Phaeton; Moore of Moore Hall; Ben- 

| venuto Cellini; Buttrick; Goody Blake and Harry Gill; The 

Hesperides. 


12. Follow out each line of thought pursued by Thoreau 
in his description of the situation of his cabin and his mode 
of life there (2). 

13. “Interesting alike for originality of genius and for 
. eccentricity in human relations.” Cite anecdotes in proof 
| of this statement. 


| 14. What do you learn from Walden of the characteristics 
and habits of the owl, the cock, the hawk? 


15. “Thoreau’s quotations are always nuggets of the 
purest ore.” Explain this statement. Quote four quotations 
used in Walden and give the context for each. 


16. “His metaphors and images are always fresh from the 
soil.” Show that this statement is true by quoting twenty 
such metaphors and images. 


' 

: 

17. In the chapter on “Walden Pond,” Thoreau says, “Fit 
a studies for Michael Angelo.” What would be fit studies for 
i Michael Angelo? 

t | 18. In what remarkable paragraph does Thoreau sym- 
bolize the various disappointments of his life? (J long ago 


it lost a hound, a bay horse, and a turtle dove....) 


19. What effect upon the value of Thoreau’s philosophy of 
life has the sentence, J borrowed an axe? 


20. Point out those portions of the book which you found 


most interesting. 
7 21. If you were to draw illustrations for Walden, what 
L | portions of the book would you illustrate? Describe the com- 
By position of ten such pictures and give a title to each. 
: 22. Choose fifteen pages from Walden which seem to you 
; 


desirable for classroom reading. 
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23. Add fifteen more philosophical reflections to the list 
given in C of this outline. Add ten more to the list of word 
pictures. 


24. When was Walden written? Make a list of the inven- 
tions and discoveries of which Thoreau knew nothing. 


25. Give your own opinion of Thoreau’s philosophy, of 
his manner of living, of his attitude towards his fellow men. 


II. THEME SUBJECTs. 


1. Concord in Literature and History. 
Sleepy Hollow. 


© 


ww 


Life of Henry Thoreau. 


4. Emerson’s Estimate of Thoreau from “Woodnotes.” 


or 


Railroad Development in New England since Thoreau’s 
Day. 


6. Manners and Customs of Thoreau’s Day. 

?. Ponds that I Have Known. 

8. Sights and Sounds of a Winter Day in the Woods. 
9. The United States During 1845-1847. 

10. Nature Studies from Walden. 


11. Value of Walden in the Class-Room. 


12. A man thinking or working is always alone, let him 
be where he will. 
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Suggestions for School Discipline 
A. S. Martin, SupertntenpEeNnT Scuoots, Norristown, Pa. 


Semon’ QO) order in the schoolroom is a necessary con- 
: dition for good school work. Every teacher must 

G expect to have some pupils who disregard the rules 
i of school. In a group of thirty or forty there are 
Sumo MM: always some who are inclined to be noisy, im- 
pudent, mischievous, revengeful, and dishonest. It 
is the duty of the school to train these pupils to 
virtuous habits just as much as it is to train them 


TANNEVANAENAC oe DOUENNANELEL! UndNENNA 


PSs en mms a 


to read, cipher and do the other school or academic exercises. 

The good order of the school depends much more upon the 
teacher than upon any other element such as supplies, furniture, 
or even the parents themselves. There are certain elements of 
character and attributes of mind that are essential to a teacher 
who would control not only well but ethically. 

A teacher must have a fine appreciation of the ordinary virtues 
of life such as sincerity, honesty, truthfulness, cleanliness, ordili- 
ness in all things, and a warm and sympathetic interest in children 
and humanity whatever class it may represent. A teacher who 
hates a pupil or finds a pupil repulsive cannot hope to be of much 
service to that particular pupil. The probabilities are that the 
reaction of the pupil will be in kind but expressed in rude and 
sometimes very objectionable ways. This will be so because the 
pupil is in a sense ignorant and has not learned the ordinary 
courtesies of society. 

Certain preliminaries ought to be observed by all teachers who 
wish to control their schools rationally. The teacher ought to be 
careful in his personal appearance, his position before the class, 
his movements, and particularly in his speech and temper. He 
must control himself if he wishes to successfully control others. 

Prior to the opening of the school and after the close of the 
sessions he should spend some time in preparing the work for the 
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next day. When the school session begins there should be at 
hand and convenient all the supplies that may be needed during 
the day such as paper of different sizes, paper for lead pencils 
and for ink, pens and pen-holders, lead pencils, ete. I said papers 
of different sizes. If the teacher wishes to use paper it will not 
do to cut it or tear it into halves or quarters when the class is 
ready for work. This delays the work. It is an opportune time 
for pupils to go into disorder. Search for pencils or shortness of 
supplies will also tend to confusion. 

A floor that is littered with paper is indicative of lack of con- 
trol. Before the pupils leave the room they should be required to 
pick up the paper on the floor without any comment. This is a 
practical lesson in orderliness. The unadjusted window-shades 
often are indicative of indifference of the teacher. The books on 
the teacher’s desk and the papers in the desk reflect the mind of 
the teacher. The confused condition of the cloakrooms, the in- 
different placement of the clothing, the disordered desks of the 
pupils, all are a reflection of lack of appreciation of ordiliness on 
the part of the teacher. 

Disheveled hair, dirty faces, unclean hands, tend to disorder. 
They suggest a lack of self-respect which is always conductive to 
poor conduct. Respect for self is a basic requirement for physical 
and mental improvement as well as for moral and social fitness. 

It is a good plan to allow the pupils to read and recite seated 
until proper control is gained. This eliminates the time lost in 
rising and sitting down and the noise incident to the kicking of 
the desks and the slamming of the seats during the rising and 
sitting down. This plan also tends to continuity of thought. The 
fatigue in this case incident to the particular lesson or exercise 
should be relieved by suitable physical exercises or calesthenics. 

The teacher should not talk too much. When she does talk she 
should speak in an interesting manner and have something of im- 
portance to say. One attempt to ask a question as a rule should be 
sufficient. The repetition of questions as a rule has a tendency 
to make at least some of the children indifferent to the original 
question or the original direction. They will not attend im- 
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mediately because they expect the teacher to repeat the question, 
re-pronounce the words, or repeat the direction. It is not ad- 
visable in pronouncing or spelling a series of words to say, “the 
next word is,” “the next word is,” ete. ‘The next word is,” in 
this case, is a waste of time and effort and a thoughtful teacher 
will eliminate all such expressions. 

A teacher after the school session and prior to the opening of 
the schools on the next day ought to carefully plan his work for 
the next day. He should know the points of the lesson which he 
desires to develop before he meets his class. Not only should he 
know the points of the lesson but he should have a pretty definite 
notion of the manner in which he will attempt to develop these 
points. Without this preparation his teaching is nothing more 
than chance and his discipline may suffer much on account of this 
unsystematic procedure. 

It is not a wise plan to place an objectionable boy among 
children whose deportment is good. Virtue in deportment should 
not be recognized by subjecting the individual to the annoyance 
of a mischievous boy. I suggest that the pupils whose conduct is 
objectionable be placed in the first seats accross the room. The 
teacher should occupy a position in front of the room and see what 
is going on in the school and eliminate at once from the room the 
pupil who is a disturber of the well being of the school. Without 
comment the objectionable pupil should be told in a courteous tone 
to report to the principal. The teacher should make a memo 
random of the offense. If the boy returns to the room and again 
becomes an offender he should be dismissed and when he is deemed 
beyond control, the teacher should recommend his permanent elim- 
ination from her school. 

It should be remembered, however, that the teacher cannot con- 
trol in an arbitrary manner. The truant that is forced back to 
schoul needs an intelligent treatment of an entirely different type 
than the child who is by nature and home training courteous, 
obliging and obedient. The teacher will do as great service and 
possibly greater if she reform a truant and a law-breaker than if 
she simply trains and educates those who are by nature and 
training normal in their conduct. 
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The Reorganization of Science in Secondary 
Schools of Great Britain and America 


(Two important reports of interest to administrators 
and teachers). 


Eart R. Guenn, THE Lincotn Scrroot or Tracners CoLiees, 
CotumsBia UNIVERSITY. 


OUTLINE 


I. Science in the secondary schools of Great Britain. 
A. Science in the secondary school. 
Bb. Science course, ages 12 to 15. 


C. Science course, ages 15 to 18. 


II. Science in the secondary schools of America. 

A. Seience as a whole in secondary education. 

B. Contribution of science to general education. 

C. Science sequences recommended. 
(1) Junior-senior high school. 
(2) Large four year high school. 
(3) Four year high school of medium size. 
(4) Small high school. 

D. The principal courses in science. 

E. The science teacher. 


F. Defects and remedies in education. 


I. Science in the Secondary Schools of Great Britain. 


Those who desire to make science function in the education of 
pupils of high school age will find many valuable suggestions in 
two recent reports dealing with the reorganization of science in 
secondary schools. 
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The first report,’ which was published more than two years ago 
but has received almost no attention in American journals, is en- 
titled “Natural Science in Education,” and is a report of the 
Committee on Natural Science in the Educational System of 
Great Britain. This committee was appointed by the Prime 
Minister in August, 1916, and issued its report in 1918, Sir J. J. 
Thomson, who is well known for his great discoveries in physics, 
as well as for his interest in public affairs, was chairman of the 
committee which was appointed to advise what measures are 
needed to promote the study of science with respect to the needs of 
a liberal education, to the advancement of pure science, and to the 
development of the trades, industries, and professions which de- 
pend upon applied science. 

The final report is a volume consisting of 272 pages which 
represents the labor of many able men and women. The import- 
ance of this report has been appreciated by the United States 
Bureau of Education and almost the entire report® has been re- 
printed by the Government Printing Office. 

We quote a few statements from the “Summary of Principal 
Conclusions” (Chapter VI, pages 237-8). 

A. Science in the Secondary Schools. 

“Steps should be taken to secure for all pupils in state-aided 
secondary schools a school life beginning not later than 12 
and extending at least to 16. 

“In all secondary schools for the boys, the time given to 

science should be not less than 4 periods in the first year 
from 12 to 16, and not less than 6 periods in the three 
succeeding years. 

“Increased attention should be given to the teaching of 
science in girls’ schools. 

“In girls’ schools with a 24-hour school week not less than 
3 hours per week should be devoted to science in the 
period 12-16.” 


1 Thomson, Sir J. J , and Committee, Natural Science in Education, His Majesty ’s Sta- 
tionery Office, London. Price is 6d. 


2 Natural Science Teaching in Great Britain, Bulletin 1919, No. 63,Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. Price, 15c. 
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B. Science Course, ages 12 to 15. 


“The science work for pupils under 16 should be planned as 
a self-contained course, and should include besides physies 
and chemistry, some study of plant and animal life. 

' “More attention should be directed to those aspects of the 
sciences which bear directly on the objects and experiences 
of every day life. 

“There should be as close correlation as possible between the 


teaching of mathematics and science at all stages in school 
work.” 


C. Science Course, ages 16 to 18. 


“The amount of time devoted from 16 to 18 to the subject or 
subjects in which a pupil is specializing should be not less 
than one-half or more than two-thirds of the school week. 
“Those specializing in science should continue some literary 
study, and those specializing in literary subjects should 

give some time to science work of an appropriate kind. 
“Pupils who do advanced work in science should be enabled 

to acquire a reading knowledge of French and German.” 


II. Science in the Secondary Schools of America. 


The second report® to which we wish to refer is a more recent 

publication entitled ‘Reorganization of Science in Secondary 

Schools.” This publication is one of the reports issued by the Com- 

mission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. This 

American report was prepared by a science committee of 47 mem- 

bers with Professor Otis W. Caldwell of Teachers College, Colum- 

bia University, as chairman. The work of this committee has 

been in progress for several years and now that the report has been 

approved by the Reviewing Committee of the Commission of Re- 

organization of Secondary Education, the report is issued for 
public distribution. 


3 Caldwell, Otis W., and Committee. Reorganization of Science in Secondary Schools 
Bulletin 1920, No. 20. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Price, 10 cents. 
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A. Science as a Whole in Secondary Education. 
The report states that there is great need for reorganizing 


the science courses of the secondary schools because of: 

(1) The variation of purposes for which science was 
taught. 

(2) The increasing number of sciences offered. 

(3) The development of intensive specialization within 
the sciences. 

(4) The lack of sequence in the order of teaching the 
various sciences. 


(5) The wide variation in content and method. 


B. Contribution of Science to General Education. 
The Committee suggests that science instruction should con- 


tribute to six chief objectives in general education as 

follows: 

(1) Health: Topics dealing with health should be 
taught in the junior high school, and in at least 
the first and second years of the four year high 
school. 


(2) Worthy home memberships The conveniences that 
make the modern home comfortable and attractive 
require science for their full appreciation and in- 
telligent use. 


(3) Vocation: Science should be so represented as to 
be of direct assistance in the wise selection of vo- 
cation. 


(4) Cutizenship: Students should acquire a more intelli- 
gent appreciation of the services rendered by the 
scientist and technologist. 

(5) Use of leisure time: Science should be taught so as 
to suggest useful and pleasurable avocations. 

(6) Ethical characters The science course should con- 

tribute to an adequate conception of truth an a 

working confidence in the laws of cause and effect. 
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C. Science Sequences Recommended. 


(1) Junior-senior high school. 

Seventh year: General science, hygiene included, three 

periods per week. 

Eighth year: General science, hygiene included, three 

periods per week. 

Notrr—In case general science is not carried through 
seventh and eighth grades it may be given five 
periods per week. 

Ninth year: Biology, including hygiene. Courses may 

consist of general biology, botany, or zoology. 

Tenth year, eleventh year, twelfth year: Elective courses 

as follows: 

(a) Chemistry—General chemistry and __ special 
courses. 

(b) Physics—General physics and special courses. 

(c) General geography, or physiography. 

(d) Advanced biological science. 





(2) Large four year high school. 
First year: General science, including hygiene. 
Second year: Biology, including hygiene. Courses may 
consist of general biology, botany, or zoology. 
Third year, fourth year: Elective courses as follows: 
(a) Chemistry. 
(b) Physies. 
(c) General geography or physiography. 
(d) Advanced biological sciences. 
(3) Four year high school of medium size. 
First year: General sciences, 
Second year: Biology. 
Third year: Chemistry. 
Fourth year: Physics. 
(4) Small high school. 
First year: General sciences. 
Second year: Biology. 
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Third year, fourth year: Chemistry and physics. It is 
desirable to alternate the courses in chemistry and 
physics in alternate years. 


D. The Principal Courses in Science. 

Part II of the reports concerns the details of the principal 
courses in science, namely: general science, biology, chem- 
istry, and physics. Several pages are devoted to each 
science in discussing the selection and organization of 
subject matter, methods of teaching, type topics, aims, ex- 
cursions, ete. 


E. The Science Teacher. 
At the end of the report, there is a brief appendix dealing 
with the science teacher, his training, and professional 
development. 


F. Defects in American Education and Remedies for Them. 


In discussing the defects in American education* a well 
known educator mentions: 
(1) Bad diet. 
(2) Infant mortality. 
(3) Feeble efforts of state and nation in combating 
tuberculosis. 
4) Popular ignorance of veneral diseases. 
5) Lack of manual skill. 
6) Little training of the senses. 
7) No habitual accuracy of observation or statement. 


(4) 

(i 

( 
( 

Finally, for the first time in the history of high school science, 
we have two reports issued by independent committees of two 
great nations, in which practically the same science program is 
advocated for the secondary schools of the respective nations. If 
the suggestions of these committees could be put into intelligent 
operation at once, the defects mentioned above might be remedied 
in an effective manner in a reasonable length of time. 


1 Eliot, Charles ee Certain defects in American education and the remedies for them. 
Teachers’ Leaflet, No. 5, Bureau of Education, Washiigton, D.C. 


American Notes—Editorial 


The “project-method” is apparently becoming increasingly pop- 
ular,—as it should, since it is inherently useful and valuable as 
an educational plan. It is having a new demonstration in a Massa- 
chusetts school, which has been fittingly described in print in a pam- 
phlet entitled, “The Junior Civic League,” by M. G. Ford, Sixth 


Grade, Wells School, Boston, Mass., the said pamphlet being issued in- 


a “First Series” of “Sample Projects,” under copyright, by James 
Fleming Hosic, 506 West 69th Street, Chicago, Ill. This pamphlet 
gives a most entertaining and suggestive account of how the pupils 
of the above-named school organized themselves into a definite com- 
munity where laws for the good of all might be enacted and where 
trial might be made, by the school, of the projects which had been 
suggested when it “had become evident to us that many of the outside 
influences at clubs, lectures, and so-called social service houses, and 
even in the homes, were fostering un-American principles and ralical 
ideas which were most detrimental to the pupils who would be the 
future citizens of our great republic.” 

The first thing was selecting a name, and “The Junior Civic League” 
was chosen as the best one suggested. As leaders were necessary nine 
members were appointed,—the Chairman, to hold office as the highest 
authority in the League; a “Good Citizens” committee, a “Board of 
Health,” “Public Works Department,” “Library Department,” and 
an “Entertainment Committee” were created. The opportunity to 
gain information and to form definite impressions as to the working 
of a “town meeting” was found in the meetings of the League and 
its Committees. The Good Citizens Committee promote a spirit 
patriotism, thrift, obedience to law, honesty and order in the school. 
The Board of Health looks after such matters as personal cleanliness, 
the nails, the shoes of the pupils, the teeth, eyes, etc. The Public 
Works Department is responsible for the condition of the schoolroom, 
the desks, plants, and the school yard, ete. The Entertainment Com- 
mittee plans Friday afternoon and holiday entertainments, celebra- 
tions, and the like. We can easily imagine the interest and enthusiasm 
of the pupils of this school in their work. They are actually “doing 
things,” not simply being told about them. We can see how it be- 
comes a hardship to stay away from school,—instead of a “streak of 
luck” to get out of going to the sessions for a day, or a week. The 
detailed reports of the work of the above-mentioned committees, and 
the full account of this specific example of an applied “Project- 
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Method,” discreetly supervised, makes interesting reading. The plan 
can be adapted to any average community and would, in our opinion, 
work wonders in the way of increased interest and intelligence in 
regard to all matters of good citizenship. 


President Butler’s definition of education has attracted a good deal 
of attention, and elicited much favorable comment. Albeit, the term 
has been defined times without number for almost two and a half 
millenniums. E. R. Sill once wrote: “An educated man—what is it 
that we understand by the phrase? If it would not be easy to set down 
all that it connotes in our various minds, we shall probably agree that 
it includes, among other things, such qualities as these: a certain 
largeness of vision; an acquaintance with the intellectual life of the 
world; the application of principles; the power and habit of inde- 
pendent thought; the freedom from personal provincialisms and the 
recognition of the other point of view; an underlying nobleness of 
intention and the persistence of noble aims.” Ruskin once wrote: 
“No one is truly educated unless he is able to do what he ought to do, 
when he ought to do it, whether he wants to do it or not.” Huxley 
believed that “the man has a liberal education whose body has been 
so trained in youth that it is the ready servant of his will and does 
with ease and pleasure all that, as a mechanism, it is eapable of; 
whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts of 
equal strength and in smooth running order, ready, like a steam- 
engine, to be turned to any kind of work and to spin the gossamer 
as well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with 
the great fundamental truths of nature and the laws of her opera- 
tions; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose 
passions have been trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience ; one who has learned to love all beauty, 
whether of nature or of art, to hate all vileness and to esteem others 
as himself.” The fundamental question here, however, is whether 
these definitions do not refer to enlightenment rather than to educa- 
tion. Certain it is that the man who is enlightened belongs to a 
higaer type than does he who is merely educated. People sometimes 
speak of an “educated dog,” or of an “educated horse,” but nobody 
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ever refers to an enlightened brute. Enlightenment may be the 


result of a small amount of knowledge; but education certainly is 
not.—Contributed. 


A dozen years ago the pure elective system prevailed in Harvard 
College. The student had virtually complete freedom in his choice 
of courses. The central feature of instruction was the lecture, and 
the degree was obtained by piling up sixteen credits, each credit 
obtained by passing a course (and perhaps forgetting it at once). 
The first step taken by President Lowell toward what has been de- 
scribed as a tutorial system modified to suit American conditions, was 
to limit the freedom of the student in his choice of studies by requir- 
ing that he should choose six courses in one subject or group of sub- 
jects and distribute six others over the whole field of instruction, so 
as to include a fairly representative selection. The machinery was 
set up for the operation of this system of “concentration and distri- 
bution,” and time was given for it to be tested and improved, and 
for the faculty and students to get used to it. There was nothing 
final about it; it was a step towards something else, as will appear. A 
few years later, one Division, that of History, Government and Eco- 
nomics, adopted the requirement that every man who concentrated in 
History, Government or Economics, must take a general examination 
in the whole field of his concentration at the end of his Senior year. 
This involved a board of tutors to advise the men on their preparation 
for these general examinations and to act as counsellors or preceptors. 
The change was fundamental. For men specializing in this Division, 
the lecturer might still be the more important figure, but the tutor 
became also important; and the system of credits leading to the bache- 
lor’s degree was markedly changed by the addition of the requirement 
of a general examination, which is the basis of the whole system. 
At about the same time the plan of a general examination for gradua- 
tion was introduced in the Schools of Divinity and Medicine. In the for- 
mer it proved immediately, and in the latter ultimately, very valuable. 
Under the faculty of Arts and Sciences the single Division of History, 
Government and Economics operated the new system experimentally 
for five years. This gave the College authorities time to watch its 
working, to see how much it cost, to see what sort of men were suited 
to the tutorial work, and how they had best be secured. Then, in 
1919, the system was authorized by the faculty for all departments 
which desired to adopt it, and, in fact, it has been adopted by all the 
departments except those of Mathematics and Natural Science. Be- 
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ginning with the class of 1922, therefore, every man in the College, 
save in those subjects, will have to take a general examination before 
he can graduate. This examination does not simply touch on the 
courses which the individual student happens to have taken; it may 
touch also on the gaps between those courses. For example, if a man’s 
field of concentration is English Literature and he is given a question 
on Dr . Johnson, it is no excuse to say that he never had a course which 
included Dr. Johnson, that he only took courses on Shakespeare and 
Dickens and the Romantic Poets and 19th Century literature. He 
is supposed to fill in the gaps for himself and to use his choice of 
courses as a means of obtaining mastery of his field. “The aim,” as 
President Lowell has said, “is to fasten his attention on the subject 
as a whole, rather than on isolated fragments of it; to lead him to 
co-ordinate the information he obtains, whether from his courses or 
elsewhere ; to master the subject and make it his own; to impress on 
him the responsibility for his own education, for real value belongs 
only to self-education, acquired by personal effort. Teachers can help 
a man to obtain it, but cannot stuff it into him ready-made.” There 
has been a general feeling at Harvard that the system of instruction 
should be altered so as to test what the student has become, rather 
than merely what he has been through, and also to bring the faculty 
and students closer together, to shift the emphasis from the lecture 
to the conference, from the test of memory to the test of thought. 
Hence this deliberate, cautious progress toward a more satisfactory 
method of examination, and toward a tutorial system adapted to Amer: 
ican conditions.—Contributed. 


The Macmillan Company have recently published a book that is 
of more than ordinary interest to schoolmen. It is a five-volume 
work on the history of the University of Virginia. These volumes 
contain a very full account of the life and work of Thomas Jefferson, 
especially in its educational achievements, one of which was the found- 
ing of the above named University. This University claims among 
its distinguished alumni, Edgar Allan Poe and President Woodrow 
Wilson. Among its famous professors were Gildersleeve, the Hel- 
lenist, Sylvester, the mathematician, and Rogers, the founder of the 
Boston Institute of Technology. Its unique elective system of studies 
is described, its honor system of discipline, the stirring life of its 
students, its economic and financial affairs. This book is a vivid 
mirror of the intellectual and academic life of the South during the 
most pregnant periods of American history; it is full of worth-while 
history and suggestion for educators in this less idealistic and more 
material twentieth century. 





Book Reviews 


_ So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impos- 
sible to review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference 
to the books of those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our 
advertising pages. Outside of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able 
and glad to mention by title, authors, and publishers, such books as are sent 
to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices will necessarily be conditional 
upon our convenience and the character of the books themselves. 

SUNNY BOY IN THE COUNTRY . By Ramy Allison White, author of 
the “Sunny Boy Series.” Illustrated by Charles L. Wrenn. 214 pages. 


Barse & Hopkins, New York. 


All the other youngsters of between five and ten who meet “Sunny 
Boy in the Country” will be fortunate indeed. He is just an ordinary 
boy, perhaps. He gets into scrapes and out again. But his unflagging 
fund of good humor and his resourcefulness make him mighty good 
company. A clean wholesome story. 


THE YOUNG CITIZEN’S OWN BOOK. By Chelsea Curtis Fraser, 
author of “The Boys’ Book of Battles,’ etc. 320 pages, 8vo. Illustrated. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 


This might be styled a personally conducted tour through the 
machinery-room of our Government. It describes in easy, chatty style for 
boys just how the various branches of our public affairs are managed— 
with the “why” of a good many things that even older citizens of 
voting age are prone to forget. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ALGEBRA. By Fletcher Durell, Ph. D. and E. E. 
Arnold, M. A. Charles E. Merrill Company, 


Changed condition in the schools make necessary changed treatment 
of the subject-matter in some of the subjects treated in the text-books, 
The names of the authors of this book are a sufficient guarantee of its 
value for practical use in the schools of today. It is pointed out in the 
preface that most pupils entering high school are now-a-days a good deal 
younger than the high school entrants of yesterday. They are not less 
mature but the majority of them do not take the later and more ad- 
vanced course. These facts should be considered in choosing text-books. 
This volume takes account of these things. Besides simplification and a 
practical aim there is an increased and systematic use of the graph and 
of the formula, an improved treatment of written problems, a larger 
amount than usual of oral exercise work in the use of algebraic 
language, etc. 
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THE NEGRO FACES AMERICA. By Herbert J. Seligmann. Harper 
& Brothers. 


The reader of this book will realize before reading many pages,—if 
he has not already done so—that America has a “Negro Problem.” It 
was not settled by any means, by the Civil war. This is a fresh con- 
sideration of the subject, taking into account such recent happenings 
as the Chicago riots, the struggle in Washington, in Omaha and other 
localities. The economic, the racial, the political, the social aspects of 
the Negro question are fully treated. The public must not longer re- 
main asleep upon this real and very pressing problem of how to do 
justice to a race that is with us not of its own accord, is here to stay, 
and that too, in numbers that make up a percentage of the entire 
population which is so high that to ignore it is equivalent to the pro- 
verbial ostrich that hides its head in the sand. The volume deals very 
largely with facts that can be verified. They are facts that carry con- 
viction and are sobering to any thoughtful lover of this great and 
favored land. 


PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN GEOGRAPHY. By Ellsworth Huntington, 
Research Associate in Geography, Yale University, and Sumner W. Cush- 
ing, late Head of the Department of Geography in the State Normal 
School, Salem, Mass. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 


It is most interesting to take up a book, written by masters, which 
presents the always fascinating subject of geography from a new stand- 
point. The “human” aspects and relations of geography are the ones 
that most concern us; they have been presented, of course, in all re- 
putable geographical text books, but this book makes them the central 
and all-important matter. Human life is affected by location, land forms, 
water bodies, soils, minerals, climate, plants, animals; how man responds 
to geographic surroundings, how these affect his industries, his efficiency, 
his poverty or wealth, his higher spiritual nature, etc., these and many 
other alluringly interesting topics are presented. A generous number of 
“Problems” are suggested, and left unsolved, for the pupils to work out, 
a very valuable and up-to-the-minute feature which will particularly 
interest those teachers and fortunate pupils who have adopted the 
“Problem-Method” of study. Many a parent, having children in school 
studying geography, might well be interested in getting a copy of this 
volume and working out alone or with the son or daughter some of 
these fascinating problems. We venture the guess that this would bring 
more happiness and satisfaction than whist parties or Club functions, 
valuable and entertaining as these may sometimes be. In style, subject- 
matter, illustrations, tables, index, and mechanical features, this book is 
out of the ordinary and wholly commendable. 
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LE CID. Tragedie Par Corneille. Edited by J. Marks. M. A. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


The editor presents in this book a famous play and shows “how the 
work was played, how it was made and for whom it was made.” There 
are abundant notes and an index, and an introduction of more than 
eighty pages. The volume belongs to the French Series for Schools. 
L. E. Kastner, M. A., general editor. 


PATRONS OF DEMOCRACY. By Dallas Love Sharp. The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 


A much discussed article in booklet form, by this noted writer on 
nature subjects. It was originally published in the Atlantic Monthly. 
It aims to show the superiority of public to private schools as a place 
of real education in true Americanism. 


MEMORIES AND APPRECIATIONS OF WILLIAM AUGUSTUS 
MOWRY. Collected and edited by his daughter, Ruth Mowry Brown. 


A brief memorial volume reciting the main facts in the life of a 
well known New England educator. Dr. Mowry was at different times 
teacher, editor, superintendent of schools. For a short time he was the 
editor of our own magazine, Education. This volume contains many 
letters of appreciation of his character and work from distinguished 
educators. 


FAIRY STORIES MY CHILDREN LOVE BEST OF ALL. Edited by 
Edgar Dubs Shimer, Ph. D., Lit. D., District Superintendent, New York 
City. Lloyd Adams Noble, Publisher. 


There are thirty-three tales included in this attractive, well il- 
lustrated volume, which is printed in large type for the easy reading of 
the little folks. The stories are selected from the folk-lore of many 
nations. The illustrations are by Lucy Fitch Perkins. The volume is 
one of a series called “My Children’s Best of All” series, 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS. 
By Isaac Price, A. M. Lloyd Adams Noble. 


The first thing to do in “Americanizing” the foreigner is to teach him 
to speak and read the English language. In hundreds of evening 
schools this convenient volume will supply the needs of teacher and 
pupil and by its simple, direct methods will enable the new American 
citizens to become such in fact as well as in name. The lessons are 
properly graded, phonic drill is emphasized, reading and writing and 
conversation are well balanced, and dramatization is not forgotten. 
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A CLASSROOM LOGIC. Deductive and inductive. With special 
reference to the science and art of teaching. By George Hastings McPh- 
Nair, Ph. D. Lloyd Adams Noble, publisher. 


A comprehensive text book written in a simple, understandable style, 
abounding in apt illustrations, containing helpful outline, summary 
and review questions, and so divided that by following the ‘“Briefer 
Course” the essentials may be covered in ten weeks; or by studying the 
entire book it fulfills the college requirements. It distinctly helps the 
student to do his own thinking. Its use will promote intelligent citizen- 
ship. 


VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By the Virginia Education Commis- 
sion and the Virginia Survey Staff. Published in two volumes, being 
Volumes VII and VIII of the Educational Survey Series. Part I, il- 


lustrated with photographs and statistical tables. Cloth. 400 pages. 
World Book Company. 


The Virginia Survey is of general interest to progressive educators 
everywhere, The survey was organized and the report formulated in order 
to answer specific problems in education. It throws light on seven 
grade elementary schools, short terms, rural education, and negro edu- 
eation. The statistics are of educational value because of their relation 
to certain administrative conditions found particularly in Southern 
schools. Part II wil be devoted to the report of the Survey Staff’s 
Division of TestS and Measurements. 


OUTLINES IN DICTIONARY STUDY FOR THE FOURTH TO SEV- 
ENTH GRADES. By Anna L, Rice, Principal of Lincoln School, Spring- 
field, Mass. The Gregg Publishing Company. Price 60 cents. 


The use of this practical little book is important for all children, 
whatever their future careers may be. It is admirably planned and 
carried out, showing how to use the Dictionary, how to be sure of the 
spelling, pronunciation, syllabification, accent, and meaning of words. 
Its use will promote thought and intelligence, and give command of lan- 
guage,—than which nothing is more important in business, scholarly 
pursuits, at home, upon the street, in the study, or at the counter. If 
we were on “the Committee” we should recommend the adoption of this 
book in any and every case where our vote might count. We are sure 
that business men, parents, editors, and intelligent people generally, 
would say the same should they spend an hour in studying its several 
chapters. 
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BUSINESS LAW. An Elementary Treatise. By Alfred W. Bays. 
The Macmillan Company. Price $1.40. 


A convenient manual for classes in high and business schools and 
colleges and for business offices. 


It gives in a clear and convincing 
manner 


a careful exposition of the underlying principles governing 
business transactions. Such matters as contracts, sales of goods, nego- 
tiable paper, business associations such as partnerships, laws of prop- 
erty, etc., are carefully explained. Any young person contemplating 
entering upon a business career, in fact, people of all sorts, in order to 


get along safely and frugally should understand the principles set forth 
so clearly in this volume. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. By Jesse H. Coursault, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of the History of Education, and Dean of the School of Education, 


in the University of Pennsylvania. Silver, Burdett and Company 


It is pointed out in the preface to this important work, that there 
has been a somewhat radical change of direction in educational thought 
since the incoming of the twentieth century. In the nineteenth century 
philosophy and psychology dominated educational 
theory. This was most helpful to progress, both in knowledge and 


practice. In the twentieth century, however, experiment has been the 
ruling influence. 


investigation and 


“Specific methods of teaching, supervision, and of ad- 
ministration have been studied in 


” 


localized situations to discover the 
This helpful volume will enable the busy teacher or 
superintendent to get at results achieved. The sections of the book deal 
with “The Individual Process, the Social Process, and the Educational 
Process.” The volume is stimulating to thought and the best practice 
and should be carefully studied and frequently referred to by the earnest 
teacher and school executive. It will doubtless find a wide field in the 
classrooms of Schools of Education of various sorts. 


better practice. 


SOCIAL SCANDINAVIA IN THE VIKING AGE. By Mary Wilhelmine 
Williams. The Macmillan Company. Price $6.00. 


This is a learned book, but thoroughly readable and interesting, never- 
theless. Students of history will be grateful to the author for her labor- 
ious researches and her elaborate presentation of the story of the palmy 
days of the Scandinavians and of the great influence of these people on 
European and therefore on American history. These people were in fact 
near of kin to ourselves, and did and thought much that has come down 
as a part of our own heredity. Their food, dress, dwellings, customs, 
industries, recreations, laws, artistic and literary efforts, superstitions, 
practices and beliefs are described. There are attractive illustrations 
here and there throughout the volume. 
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THE MALDEN SURVEY. By Walter S. Athearn. George H. Doran 
Company. Price $2.50 net. 


This is a religious survey of conditions in the churches of a suburb 
of Boston. It exemplifies the modern scientific method of dealing with 
moral and religious problems. Instead of relying upon sentiment and 
hearsay, and lamenting the lack of results in various lines of religious 
activity, this author and this book show the pathway to improvement 
and a high order of success by scientifically analyzing and standardizing 
every particle of equipment, every activity, and all possible resources of 
each and every church of whatsoever denomination,—and the various sub- 
sidiary and contributory organizations of the locality studied. It is sur- 
prising to note how much conservation, right direction, wise suggestion 
and efficient supervision can accomplish, as compared with what has 
been done by a hit-or-miss method, or lack of method. Every citizen of 
every community in the land, who has any desire to see his particular 
locality grow in strength and efficiency and usefulness along the higher 





lines of civic betterment and service, would do well to send for this book 






and see what has been discovered and what has been accomplished in 





one community,—as well as what is here recommended in view of the 






facts and principles brought to light. 
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A STRAIGHT DEAL, OR THE ANCIENT GRUDGE. 


Maemillan, Price $2.00. 


By Owen Wister. 
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This is a book which every citizen of the United States and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain should read and ponder. In eloquent words, 
and backed by incidents, anecdotes, testimony from high authorities, and 
statistics, the author appeals to persons of common sense on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and having the common ideals of the Caucasian race, to 
quit their bickerings, backbitings, misjudgments, petty quarreling, and 
get together in thought, sentiment and action to set the old world and 
the new on its way along the pathway of an intelligent and friendly 
civilization. If any person still feels that there is any cause for a 
grudge against England on the part of any true American, he will get 
rid of the feeling by reading, and pondering over, this book. It is a 
book with a mission. We have marked our copy with our own address, 
by way of personal indorsement, and set it afloat in our community, with 
directions to each reader to “pass it along, after reading.” Buy a copy, 
It’s good missionary work. 
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dear reader, and go and do likewise. 





